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Make It a Point This Winter To Study 


The Natural Gas Business 


If you are one of the thousands in the industry who has craved for a 
better technical knowledge of your work, here are the “tools” you have been 
looking for. The University of Kansas, the Natural Gas Department of 
the American Gas Association and the United States mails, have united to 


bring a practical home study course on Natural Gas to your door. 


The course consists of 27 lessons and covers all phases of natural gas 
operation from the general consideration of chemistry and physics and the 
origin of gas and oil, through all the steps in production, transmission, dis- 


tribution, to and including utilization. 


The business of getting natural gas to the user is a compli- 
cated one. The course, therefore, is no sinecure. It will require 
close application and hard study. Once completed, however, 
you will have acquired a knowledge indispensable to future 


advancement. 


Now is the time to plan a winter of study. The course is 


ready, awaiting your enrollment. The next move is up to you. 


Further information may be secured from Kurwin R. Boyes, 
Secretary, A. G. A., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, or Uni- 
versity Extension Division, The University of Kansas, Law- 


rence, Kansas. 
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Natural gas producing well in Lake Erie, near Port Alma, Ontario, drilled in 1931 
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cA New L ear’s Message 





HE year 1935 calls for continued ef- 
fort along the lines that the gas industry has consistently followed since the 
depression. The situation has developed sufficiently so that we are able 
more clearly to see the importance of greater definiteness of policy and, 
therefore, to make better progress in cooperative action towards business 
recovery. That seems to be the industry's duty and opportunity for 1935. 

The economic stability of the gas business has frequently been pointed ) 
out and has been further fostered by recent improvements in gas manufac- 
ture. Nevertheless, the industry must be on guard against unwarranted im- 
positions of governmental charges that would unfairly affect its consumers, 
or place the industry in an unfavorable competitive position. 

The industry has cooperated to the fullest extent with all governmental 
activities for the advancement of the general welfare. It has allowed no 
selfish interest to stand in its way. It is not so much new measures that are 
needed but more diligent application of measures found in the past to be 
sound and effective, both to business as a whole and the gas business in par- 
ticular, if we are to make the progress we all so much desire. We should 
not hesitate courageously to apply such measures. Our sales departments 
should be amplified. Confidence begets confidence. Enterprise should be 





our contribution to recovery. It is good business for this industry to plan 
its way out of this depression through energetic measures to promote sales 
and, wherever possible, decrease its cost of service to consumers. The low- 
est possible price, compatible with the best service, is generally recognized 
by the gas industry as good business policy. It promotes a sound business 
base, good relations with customers and must be founded on fair treatment 


to the investor and the worker. 





The industry must join in every activity that is calculated to promote 
gainful employment and I urge upon the industry positive leadership in 
cooperative action to the extent of its resources, as well as intensive effort 
within its own particular field, in order to hasten the recovery in business 


which is so essential to the nation’s welfare. 








President, American Gas Association. 
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Three “R” Sales Program for the 


HE  depres- 

sion has had 
a sobering effect 
on the American 
people, so that 
they now make a 
more careful in- 
vestigation before 
they buy. What 
is of even greater 
concern to us, 
perhaps, is the 
fact that we have had an opportunity 
during these past three years to get 
our bearings and make ready for the 
forthcoming struggle over the fuel 
market. If we are not now prepared 
or do not take the time which remains 
before the American people again start 
on a spending spree to prepare our 
defense or offense, we will find our 
progress to greater sales materially re- 
tarded and we must expect to see some 
business lost to our competitors. 


Hall M. Henry 


Present Status 

These questions each of us must 
answer: Are we prepared ? Just what is 
our present status? What are the fac- 
tors that enabled electricity and other 
competitors to make inroads into some 
gas situations ? What can we do in the 
time that remains for us to prepare our 
industry to cope with the situation ? 

Let us analyze each of these and 
see if we can arrive at satisfactory an- 
swers. First, what is our present status ? 


_Paper delivered at Indiana Gas Association 
Convention, Nov. 16, 1934. 


Gas Industry 


By Haut M. Henry 


Utility Management Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Before we look into this we should 
call this fact to mind: the gas industry 
progresses only by displacing com- 
petitive fuels and services. In other 
words, we are in continuous competi- 
tion with other fuel interests besides 
being in competition with the manu- 
facturers of appliances and equipment 
which make use of these competitive 
fuels. There is. one other fact pecul- 
iat to our service which we should 
keep in mind—a gas appliance seldom 
causes dissatisfaction by becoming in- 
stantly inoperative, as electric appli- 
ances have a habit of doing. Gas 
generally gives some kind of service 
at all times. Due to this characteristic, 
a customer is in many instances con- 
fronted with poor service from her 
gas appliance extending over a period 
of time, which, of course, produces 
anything but a favorable reaction. 

Now bearing these two thoughts in 
mind, namely, competition and service, 
we can proceed to picture the present 
status of our gas companies, and then 
proceed to find a solution to our gas 
problems. 

The gas industry was able to dis- 
place competitive fuels in the past, 
although gas cost many times the com- 
petitive fuel on a therm basis, because 
the gas industry and the gas appliance 
manufacturers built more efficient ap- 





pliances and appliances more suscepti- 
ble to control than did the competitive 
fuel appliance industry. The fuel in- 
dustries competitive with gas took it 
lying down until, suddenly, they began 
to realize that unless they did some- 
thing about the situation, they would 
be left out entirely. They have made 
such a fine comeback from the equip- 
ment standpoint that the gas industry 
finds it is on the defensive for the first 
time to hold the business captured 
from its competitors, and, in addition, 
is confronted with a new competitor 
for the fuel market—electricity. 


Domestic Cooking Field 

The oil and electric industries are 
aggressively fighting for the gas cook- 
ing load, and nearly every gas company 
has seen some of its cooking load taken 
over by coal or oil interests. The gas 
industry finds itself in the same posi- 
tion as did the competitive fuel indus- 
tries at the time the gas industry dis- 
placed the competitive fuels, namely, 
with 85% to 90% of its present gas 
range users equipped with old in- 
efficient gas ranges which are without 
heat control and insulation. The top 
burners of old style gas ranges are not 
over 30% to 35% efficient. Yet, 
present-day ranges are from 45% to 
52% efficient (electric top burners are 
only 54%). However, customers 
judge gas by the way it performs in 
the range they now are using, and 
their judgment is bound to be detri- 
mental to gas (in comparison, say, 
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with electricity) if their present ranges 
do not show off gas in the most favor- 
able light. 


Kitchen Heating 

In the kitchen the gas cooking load 
is in many instances a summer load 
only. This is because there is no 
method of heating the kitchen other 
than by the range. Hence, many 
ranges are combination gas and coal, 
the customer using coal in the winter 
for cooking and for heating the 
kitchen. However, the oil man has 
been active, and in some localities has 
made great progress in installing oil 
burners in the coal firebox. The result 
is that we find where oil is used, it is 
in many instances used both summer 
and winter. Yet there are available 
various types of burners which can be 
used to convert coal ranges to gas for 
heating purposes and some manufac- 
turers now offer a combination range 
which uses gas for heating instead of 
coal. To illustrate the importance of 
this phase of our business, a survey 
of one property of 6,400 homes 
showed 65% had no means of heating 
the kitchen except by the kitchen 
range, and only 50% of the gas cus- 
tomers were twelve-month customers. 


Domestic Water Heating 


In this field the coal, oil and electric 
industries are all active. Present-day 
oil water heaters are automatic in 
every respect, and in large installations 
give as satisfactory performance as do 
oil burners and boilers used for heat- 
ing purposes. Furthermore, equip- 
ment is available which makes possi- 
ble the heating of water in the sum- 
mer time by means of the oil burner 
used for heating, and, as you know, 
most of the oil heating boilers now 
come equipped with a connection for 
heating water both summer and win- 
ter. There is also available a semi- 
automatic coal-fired water heater which 
requires coal every three days or so. 
The electric utilities are resorting to 
flat rates and off-peak rates which com- 
pare favorably with gas for water heat- 
ing in many localities. 

In the homes of customers using gas 
for water heating we find about 10% 
of our customers with automatically 
controlled gas water heaters, many of 
them inefficient, most of them improp- 
erly installed, a large number of the 


wrong type and many misconceptions 
regarding operating costs on the part 
of the public, employees, dealers and 
salesmen. We have some 50% or 
more using a manually operated tank 
heater. Yet, our competitors are push- 
ing heaters automatically controlled 
and making exaggerated claims regard- 
ing the savings possible by using their 
fuel instead of gas. 


Gas Refrigeration 

In the refrigeration field gas is, of 
course, competing primarily with me- 
chanical electric refrigeration. For- 
tunately, the new air-cooled gas refrig- 
erator eliminates one of the major 
objections customers have had to gas 
refrigeration. We feel that the new 
air-cooled refrigerator is able to meet 
competition if given half a chance. 
This is clearly evidenced by the fact 
that in some of our own gas proper- 
ties our local gas companies sold more 
gas refrigerators than all the electric 
dealers combined. 


Domestic Heating 


In the domestic heating field we 
have the following considerations: 

What progress we have been able to 
make thus far has been due in a large 
measure to the inadequacy of coal and 
oil heating equipment. 

Coal and oil heating equipment 
have been greatly improved in recent 
years, both from quality of service and 
from freedom of interruption in serv- 
ice because of mechanical failure. 

The coal and oil industries have 
graduated from mere purveyors of a 
product to selling a heating service. 

There is a definite trend on the part 
of oil heating equipment manufac- 
turers to sell complete oil designed 
boilers and furnaces rather than con- 
version burners. 

Many gas heating installations now 
on our lines do not render a greatly 
superior service to coal or oil. In 
many instances the quality of the gas 
heating service is inferior to that ob- 
tainable from present-day oil and coal 
heating equipment. 

Gas equipment has been greatly im- 
proved within the past eighteen 


months to a point where it renders 
obsolete many existing gas heating in- 
stallations. 

New control equipment is available 
for gas which enables it to render a 
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greatly improved heating service over 
coal or oil. 

The “first cost” for gas heating 
equipment is less than for coal or oil 
heating equipment, yet a survey 
showed that 75% of the people inter- 
viewed thought gas heating equip- 
ment cost more than coal or oil heat- 
ing equipment. 

There are other costs than mere 
fuel costs that make up the total cost 
of heating by coal or oil or gas, but 
these are usually ignored by the aver- 
age customer because he does not 
know the other factors should be con- 
sidered. 

The “average home”’ can be heated 
cheaper by gas (where gas rates are 
reasonably low) than by oil if the cus- 
tomer will spend as much for gas 
burning equipment and heat saving de- 
vices as he will have to spend for heat- 
ing equipment (alone) to use oil. Yet 
few of our employees realize this fact, 
to say nothing of the general public. 

The gas industry has the only truly 
air conditioning equipment available, 
although both the coal and oil equip- 
ment people are advertising ait con- 
ditioning. 

The architects and builders are a 
larger factor in heating equipment 
sales than most of us realize. For in- 
stance, 75% of all homes above 
$10,000 are handled through an archi- 
tect and 50% of all homes between 
$7,000 and $10,000 are handled 
through a builder. 

Many of our employees, to say noth- 
ing of the architects, builders, heating 
contractors, etc., think gas house heat- 
ing is the most expensive of all fuels. 

The primary sales appeal of the 
coal and oil people is one of low oper- 
ating costs. Yet when all factors are 
considered gas may even prove 
cheaper. 

While oil and coal prices are up 
few people know about it and that 
while gas rates have been reduced, few 
people know about it. 

Here again the gas industry finds it- 
self on the defensive. Equipment in 
customers’ homes is not able to with- 
stand successfully over a period of 
years the lower operating sales argu- 
ment of coal stoker and oil heating 
equipment distributors, because there 
is little to choose between the two 
fuels and gas from the service point of 
view. However, here again we have 
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an effective weapon of defense, as well 
as of offense, namely, modern air con- 
ditioning furnaces and so-called modu- 
lating controls suitable only for gas. 


Commercial Field 

In the commercial field the oil and 
coal industries have improved materi- 
ally the appliances which they have to 
offer, both in appearance and in re- 
ducing the cost of operation and also 
in improving the flexibility of the 
service. This improvement in oil and 
coal equipment has resulted in some 
replacements of gas for cooking and 
water heating. Here again, however, 
these replacements have in a large 
measure been due to the antiquated 
gas equipment which was in use in 
the establishments where gas was re- 
placed by oil and coal. Again the gas 
appliance manufacturers have im- 
proved the efficiency and service ob- 
tainable from gas appliances, and the 
result has been a reduction in many 
instances of 50% in the amount of gas 
required for performing the same 
operation with the new equipment as 
compared with the old _ inefficient 
equipment. In fact, the efficiency of 
gas equipment has been improved to 
such an extent that we are still able 
to compete, where gas rates are rea- 
sonable, on a fuel cost basis with oil. 


Industrial Field 

The present industrial gas loads 
have had to meet competition not only 
from greatly improved oil and coal 
burning appliances, but also from 
butane and propane. While the in- 
dustrial gas equipment in use is not 
as antiquated as some of the equipment 
and appliances in use on domestic and 
commercial gas loads, there has been 
a marked improvement in industrial 
gas equipment and particularly in the 
methods of utilizing gas. These im- 
proved methods are such that in many 
instances the competitive fuels, such 
as oil and coal, are unable to dupli- 
cate, although propane and butane can 
be utilized on these improved methods 
of heating. We also find a new 
method of combustion developed 
which enables the direct application of 
gas and gives a superior quality prod- 
uct than with the old gas applications. 
Fortunately, these improvements are 
not adaptable for oil or coal nor for 
butane. I refer particularly to the new 


diffusion combustion principle which 


has been developed. 


' Solution to These Problems 

That, briefly, is the present status 
of our various gas loads. To some it 
may appear to be overdrawn, yet a 
careful study of the facts will readily 
disclose whether these conditions ap- 
ply to your situation. The important 
fact to keep in mind is that we should 
know and not guess. At the begin- 
ning I stated the gas industry, in my 
judgment, could meet competition, yet 
there are known cases where appar- 
ently a gas company could not hold its 
cooking load. A study of such situa- 
tions discloses the startling fact that 
these particular gas companies had not 
aggressively merchandised new gas 
ranges. In fact less than 10% of their 
customers had purchased new ranges 
in the past 10 years. Is it any wonder 
the electric utility could sell modern 
cooking to these customers? I hold 
that I could sell present day model 
electric automobiles in a territory 
where the inhabitants were still using 
1915 gas-driven automobiles. 

In another gas situation an electric 
utility has been successful in selling 
electric water heaters replacing gas 
heaters—the electric rate being 75 
cents plus 1 cent per kw.hr. (off-peak 
service) and gas selling for under 
$1.00 per M. A study of this situa- 
tion brings to light the fact that this 
gas company’s customers have been 
sold gas water heaters which are not 
efficient—and no effort has been made 
by the gas company to replace these 
old inefficient heaters with modern 
efficient gas water heaters. Yet a 
present day gas water heater would in 
most instances save these customers 
30% to 50% on their cost of heating 
water. 


Three “R” Program 


Now returning to our discussion of 
the present status regarding our various 
loads, we see that we have practically 
the same problems confronting us on 
each type of load we have. Further- 
more, the solution, while differing in 
particular details or sales policies, is 
the same in principle. The problem 
as a whole can be summed up in what 
I term a Three “R’ Program. 

The first “R’ stands for Recovery 
of lost business. As pointed out, we 
have suffered a loss in every depart- 
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ment of our business with the single 
exception, probably, of gas refrigera- 
tion. 

The second “R”’ stands for Retain, 
and I think we have a problem ahead 
of us in every phase of our business in 
retaining our present gas loads. 

The third “R” stands for Replace 
and is quite appropriate in view of 
the fact, as pointed out previously, the 
gas industry only progresses by replac- 
ing competitive fuels. Hence, this 
third ““R” is to Replace every competi- 
tive fuel on our properties with gas. 

Before going into a detailed recom- 
mendation on a Three “R” Program 
for each phase of our business, it might 
be well to outline the general activi- 
ties which should be carried on in con- 
nection with every phase of the gas 
business. 

First: It is highly important that 
every employee, salesman and dealer 
be given the facts regarding compara- 
tive costs and advantages of gas in 
supplying a fuel for cooking, refrigera- 
tion, water heating, house heating, 
commercial and industrial uses. It is 
a sad commentary on the gas industry 
that it has failed to recognize the im- 
portance and value of keeping in- 
formed regarding the comparative cost 
of its service with that of competitive 
industries. I hold that in view of the 
nature of our business we should set 
up some agency to keep the industry 
informed on the comparative costs of 
competing services and gas. It is also 
a sad reflection on at least our new 
business managers that our executives 
are not fully informed as to just how 
we stack up from a competitive view- 
point. In fact, I am surprised to 
learn that many of them are not even 
familiar with the various types of ap- 
pliances which we have to sell, and 
through which we hope to build our 
business. Furthermore, I have been 
greatly shocked over the ignorance 
prevailing among our employees. Can 
we hope to meet competition when our 
own organization is not fully advised 
on what our services cost, and how 
they compare with other competitive 
services? Should we not first put our 
own house in order and start with the 
top executives and carry on through 
to the rank and file employees in giv- 
ing them a thorough grounding in 
what we have to offer? 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Gas Summer Air Conditioning in the 


Treatment of Pollen Asthma 


In the tests reported here the gas oper- 
ated summer air conditioning apparatus 
used was that developed for residential 
air conditioning by the A.G.A. Com- 
mittee on Industrial Gas Research. The 
theory of low relative humidity and mod- 
erate temperature reduction which has 
been the basis of most of the committee's 
air conditioning research is here applied 
to a large and important field other than 
summer comfort. 

The extraordinary extent of the relief 
obtained by hay fever and asthma suf- 
ferers and the promptness with which 
this relief was obtained gives promise 
of an extensive use of dehumidified air 
in the homes and offices of the thousands 
of persons regularly affected by such pol- 
len. Comparisons of the results obtained 
by using gas dehumidified air with the 
results previously obtained where empha- 
sis was chiefly laid on extreme tempera- 
ture reduction is of major interest and 
importance. 

The distinguished members of the staff 
of the Departments of Physiological 
Chemistry and Medicine, College of 
Medicine of the University of Illinois 
have made an outstanding contribution 
to a subject of immediate interest, as a 
result of their painstaking research. 


URING the hay fever seasons of 

1931 and 1932, we studied the 
effect of air filtration on the allevia- 
tion of symptoms of hay fever and 
pollen asthma on 181 patients.1 We 
observed that relief from hay fever 
symptoms occurred in from fifteen 
minutes to several hours after enter- 
ing our filtered air ward, but that re- 
lief from asthma depended upon the 
severity of symptoms. The time re- 
quired for relief of symptoms of 
asthma varied from twenty-four hours 
to several days. 


Reprinted from “Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning.” 

*From the Departments of Physiological 
Chemistry and Medicine, College of Medicine 
of the University of Illinois, Chicago, III. 

1See “Filtered Air Relieves Hay Fever,” by 
William H. Welker, B. Z. Rappaport, and Tell 
Nelson, “Heating, Piping and Air Condition- 
ing,” July, 1933, pp. 348-350. 

2The authors wish to acknowledge the as- 
sistance rendered by The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Chicago, in supplying and 
installing the equipment for dehumidification 
and cooling, and for the technical assistance 
rendered during the conduct of the experi- 
ment; and the assistance rendered by the 
American Air Filter Company, Louisville, 
Ky., in supplying and supervising the oper- 
ation of the air filter units. 


By TEvut Netson, M.D. 
B. Z. Rappaport, M.D. 
A. G. Canar, B.S. 
WituiMH. WE.Ker, Ph.D.* 


University of Illinois, College of Medicine 


During the 1932 period of observa- 
tion, it was noted that in spite of con- 
finement in a pollen-free room, pollen 
asthma patients who were free of 
symptoms, developed attacks of asthma 
shortly after the occurrence of storms. 
These attacks were severe and lasted 
several days. This observation led us 
to conclude that other factors in addi- 
tion to pollen were responsible for 
the occurrence of asthma in pollen 
sensitive individuals. The factors to 
be considered are: Increase in the rela- 
tive humidity, changes in temperature, 
changes in barometric pressure or a 











change in the ionization of the air dur- 
ing storms. 

In the experiments conducted dur- 
ing the 1933 pollen season and re- 
ported here, our ward was provided 
(in addition to equipment for filtra- 
tion of the air) with equipment for 
the control of the relative humidity 
and temperature within narrow limits. 
The relative humidity was maintained 
between 15 and 30 per cent, and the 
temperature between 74 and 80 F., 
irrespective of the outdoor fluctuations. 


Dehumidifying and Filtration 
Apparatus 

The apparatus? used in this experi- 
ment consisted of three parts—a cir- 
culating system, a dehumidifying sys- 
tem and a filtration stystem (Fig. 1). 
Dehumidification was accomplished by 
a silica gel gas operated dehumidify- 
ing unit, which consisted of an ab- 
sorber, an absorption fan, an after- 





Silica Gel gas operated summer air conditioner used during tests at the University of Illi- 
nois College of Medicine 
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has stationery heads to which are con- 
nected the ducts leading from the fans, 
activation furnace and after-cooler. 
The gel cylinder is rotated 3 revolu- 
tions per hour by a speed reducer and 
a 1125 rpm., 1/12 hp. motor. The gel 
cylinder contains 24 pie-cut shaped 
sections, one-half of which are always 
absorbing moisture out of the air, 
while the balance are being activated 
—having the absorbed moisture driven 
off by passing hot furnace gases 
through them. Air to be dehumidified 
is forced through the gel beds by the 
absorption fan. The dried air leaves 
the absorber at a temperature of about 
140-150 F., because the latent heat of 








ee vaporization is given off as the mois- 
eH ture condenses in the gel and thus 
raises the temperature of the air. This 
Figure 1 dried hot air then passes through the 
Plan of the apparatus used in the experiment, operation of which is explained here after-cooler where it is cooled to about 
A—Hospital ventilation duct I—Activation furnace Pons air inet nae 80 F. The after-cooler contains a 
B—Fresh air duct to gel unit J—Silica gel cylinder el unit to circulating fan : . oan 
C—Primary filter box K—Motor drive for gel cylin- oEirculating fe en finned water coil which utilizes the 
D—Primary filter—vertical position der ' 7 ee ee rive waste water from the main cooler to 
E—Canvas connections L—Purge opening T ioouat a met Fe cial P 
F—Absorption blower M—Flue pipe a cool the treated air. 
G—Activation blower N—Atter-cooler U—Conditioned air duct to con- ivati i " 
H—Motor drive for absorption and O—Return duct from condi- ditioned area Activation of the spent gel 1S ac 
activation blowers tioned area V—Access doors to filter boxes complished by passing hot gases of 
combustion plus considerable excess 
cooler, an activation fan, and an and 24 in. high, mounted on a vertical _—_ air through the gel, maintaining an in- 
activation furnace. The absorber con- shaft which is rotated by a motor and _let temperature of 300 F. so as properly 


sisted of a cylinder 36 in. in diameter suitable speed reducer. The cylinder to activate the gel. The hot gases for 


TABLE pe AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY OF THE AIR BEFORE AND AFTER TREATMENT WITH SILICA GEL AND THE 
ABSORPTION EFFICIENCY OF THIS DEHUMIDIFYING AGENT: AND THE ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
OUT-OF-DOORS AND IN THE EXPERIMENTAL WARD AND THE DROP IN ABSOLUTE HUMIDITY 
IN THE AIR CONDITIONED WARD AS COMPARED TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS 








Air Intake at Dehy- 
dration Unit After Silica Gel Treatment Out-of-Door In Experimental Ward 








Drop in 
Grains H20_ Relative Grains H20 Relative Absorption Grains H20 Relative Grains H20 Relative Absolute 
Per Pound Humidity Per Pound Humidity Efficiency Per Pound Humidity Per Pound Humidity Humidity 





Date Time of Air in % of Air in % in % of Air in % of Air in % in % 
Aug. 21 9:30 a. m. i ‘a as 96 62 38 30 60.5 
11:00 a. m. 36 17 ma “a ae 43 32 55.3 
11:30 a. m. ica ‘ oe ea os 48 31 53.3 

5:30 p. m. 89 32 44 22 50.5 ee . oe 
22 9:30 a. m. 83 50 30 16 64.0 89 70 41 30 54.0 
23 11:00 a. m. 78 46 28 12 64.0 77 57 37 25 A eS 
24 10:30 a. m. 84 47 34 20 62.3 62 43 43 48.0 
25 12:00 n. 87 53 38 22 56.5 99 54 50 35 49.5 
26 10:40 a. m. 72 38 25 16 65.3 74 74 38 28 48.8 
27 2:00 p. m. 66 39 17 11 71.2 67 67 36 26 53.8 
28 2:00 p. m. 36 27 31.5 19 57.7 75 75 36 27 51.8 
29 10:50 a. m. 64.5 41 26 12 59.7 64 oF 27.5 22 57.0 
30 11:15 a. m. 62 39 19.5 9 68.5 68 68 30 22 55.8 
31 5:10 p. m. 65 39 19 13 70.8 65 65 30 22 54.0 
Sept. 1 5:00 p. m. 63 37 18 9 71.4 69 19 19 58.2 
2 12:30 p. m. 84 50 31 16 63.2 86 56 40 28 53.5 
3 5:15 p. m. 72 40 6.5 4 91.3 72 42 35.5 24 50.6 
6 3:30 p. m. 69 33 20.5 15 70.6 70 28 36 23 48.7 
7 11:55 a. m. 98 46 42.5 28 56.8 97 48 53.5 35 44.8 
8 9:30 a. m. 89 47 32 22 64.0 91 48 43 30 52.8 
9 10:25 a. m. 92 47 35 25 62.0 95 47 48 33 49.6 
11 10:45 a. m. 70 42 20 16 71.8 72 78 34 27 52.6 
12 9:50 a. m. 59 42 15 12 75.8 62 63 26.5 22 57.2 
13 11:00 a. m. 60 43 15.5 13 74.3 68 22 18 63.3 
14 10:15 a. m. 62 47 19 16 69.5 56 79 26 23 53.5 
15 12:00 n. 64.5 43 17.5 14 72.8 65 80 27 23 58.3 
16 11:10 a. m. 96 60 40 28 58.5 99 70 46 38 53.5 
18 11:00 a. m. 44.5 25 9 8 80.0 46.5 36 18 16 61.3 
19 3:00 p. m. 106 65 96 82 * 66 29 91 67 * 
20 3:20 p. m. 40 26 11.5 10 71.3 42.5 41 19 17 55.5 
21 2:00 p. m. 46 28 7.5 8 83.8 48 50 23 19 52.0 
22 3:15 p. m. 83 64 33 27 60.5 86 @ 80 39 34 54.6 
23 11:20 a. m. 93 54 35 30 62.5 91 63 46 38 49.5 
25 4:45 p. m. 106 64 47 38 55.5 106 68 a1. Ad 45.7 
26 11:15 a. m. 89 34 38 32 S73 92 70 47.5 38 $7.3 
27 10:00 a. m. 49.5 30 11.5 10 77.0 48 55 24 20 50.0 
28 12:45 p. m. 52.5 37 13 9 77.3 59 58 24.5 20 58.4 








*Silica Gel Motor Drum Bearing burned out and had to be replaced. Unit shut down temporarily. 
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activation are furnished by a small 
gas furnace and are sucked through 
the gel beds by the activation fan, 
which is mounted on the same shaft 
as the absorption fan so that both of 
these fans are driven by one motor 
from a V-belt drive. The moisture- 
laden gases leaving the gel beds are 
conveyed by a copper flue to the out- 
side of the building. Of the twelve 
gel beds being activated, nine are be- 
ing hot-gas-treated for moisture re- 
moval while the other three are being 
purged and cooled by having air 
sucked through them. 

As the gel cylinder slowly revolves, 
one gel section comes to activation 
while one activated and-purged sec- 
tion goes over to absorption again. 
By this means the absorption and acti- 
vation is continuous with always 
twelve gel sections on absorption, nine 
sections on activation and three on 
purge. 

The activation furnace consumes 
about 75 cu.ft. of 800 B.t.u. gas per 
hour. The hot gases of combustion 
are “toned down” to a temperature 
of 300 F. at the inlet of the gel cyl- 
inder by being diluted with excess 
air, which is taken in through an an- 
nular chamber surrounding the gas 
furnace. The amount of excess air is 
controlled by a damper in the flue 
close to the discharge outlet of the 
activation fan. 
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TABLE 2—POLLEN COUNTS AND FILTRATION EFFICIENCY OF FILTERING 

















UNITS—1933 

‘Date I II III IV VI VII 
Aug. 21 0 2 0 «s 35 123 
22 0 1 4 3 be 73 
23 0 i 2 1 22 51 
24 4 2 1 1 65 297 
25 3 2 3 2 65 287 
26 0 7 2 7 55 242 
27 1 2 4 1 28 190 
28 4 5 2 0 17 54 
29 1 2 0 0 38 158 
30 1 2 0 1 105 228 
31 2 4 0 0 265 775 
Sept. 1 1 2 2 0 571 850 
2 1 3 0 1 49 175 
3 4 3 1 0 140 280 
4 2 3 3 2 78 326 
5 2 4 0 1 210 718 
6 6 2 1 2 83 310 
7 1 4 0 1 108 487 
8 2 4 2 2 95 273 
9 7 3 4 1 21 57 
10 2 3 0 2 18 61 
11 0 3 0 0 33 133 
12 3 1 0 1 35 62 
13 0 0 0 0 18 170 
14 0 1 0 0 9 31 
15 0 0 0 0 18 67 
16 0 1 0 0 19 54 
17 1 1 0 0 9 43 
18 0 o 1 0 35 77 
19 0 0 0 0 27 40 
20 2 2 0 0 5 21 
21 0 0 0 0 21 185 
22 0 0 1 0 31 58 
23 0 0 0 0 re 
24 0 0 0 0 38 205 
25 0 0 0 0 7 38 
26 0 0 0 0 3 11 
27 0 0 0 0 3 13 
50 70 33 27 2379 7223 








I and II =Settling count in the filtered air ward. 


III and IV =Counts taken from intake ducts in filtered air ward. 


VI =Settling counts in control ward. 
VII =Settling counts out of doors. 


Filtration efficiency in comparison to outdoor pollen counts—99.17 % 
Filtration efficiency in comparison to control room pollen counts—97. "48% 


The circulating system consists of a 
circulating fan, a 4-section finned 
water coil cooler, a conditioned air 
delivery duct to the experimental ward 
and a return duct from the experi- 
mental ward back to the circulating 


AlR 





Figure 2 
Temperature, absolute humidity, relative humidity, and barometric pressure in the air 
conditioned ward and out-of-doors 


fan. The dehumidified air from the 
gel unit mixes with the return air in 
a manifold on the suction line of the 
circulating fan. The latter picks up 
the mixed air (gel-treated air and re- 
turn air) and forces it through the 
main cooler, then through the second- 
ary filter and then up through the 
riser duct leading to the experimental 
ward. The riser enters the ward 
through the window sash about 8 ft. 
above the floor. The return duct 
passes through a lower window sash 
about 3 ft. from the floor. 

Tap water is used in the main 
cooler. The discharge water from the 
main cooler feeds the after-cooler in 
the gel unit. The discharge water 
from the after-cooler goes directly to 
the sewer. The temperature of the 
tap water varied between 71 and 74 
F. Cooling of the mixed air passing 
through the main cooler has been to 
within 1 or 2 F. of the cold water 
inlet temperature. 


Special Precautions with Filter 
Installation 
Filtration is accomplished in two 
stages. The primary filter is located 
just ahead of the gel unit and filters 
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the fresh air obtained from the ven- 
tilating duct before it enters the gel 
unit. The filter box contains two 
20” x 20” fluted filters in the vertical 
position. Each filter has a filtering 
area of 20 sq.ft. The air velocity 
through the filters is 207 f.p.m. The 
filters are renewed every seven days. 

Secondary filtration is accomplished 
by two 20” x 20” filters in the hori- 
zontal position. The air velocity 
through these filters is 285 ft. Special 
air tight doors are provided for ac- 
cessibility to filter boxes. 

Special precautions were taken in 
all construction work to make all joints 
as air tight as possible, because 100 
per cent filtration of pollen was de- 
sired. Canvas connections were six 
ply and well shellacked. Duct joints 
were well soldered. All construction 
was made as rigidly as possible so as 
to eliminate noise. 

Fresh air delivery to the gel units 
amounts to 1145 c.f.m. Conditioned 
air delivery to the ward amounts to 
1405 c.f.m. With some allowance for 
leakage we can say that about 70 per 
cent of the conditioned air delivered 
to the ward is fresh air. 

Tables 1 and 2 and Fig. 2 show 
daily observations during the conduct 
of the experiment. 

The absorption of moisture from the 
air by the silica gel depends on the 
original content of moisture. The 
higher the original moisture the 
lower the per cent absorbed by the 
gel as a function of the original 
amount. 


Results of the Experiments 

Twenty-five patients with pollen 
asthma were confined in the ward 
from 5 to 31 days during the 1933 
pollen season. As in our previous 
observations, patients with mild 
asthma were relieved in twenty-four 
hours, while those with very severe 
asthma required from 2 to 18 days 
for complete relief. However, with 
the low relative humidity and relatively 
constant temperature the degree of re- 
lief obtained was greater and more 
prompt than in our previous experi- 
ments. 

It was also observed that several 
pollen asthma patients, who were 
symptom free, developed attacks of 
asthma while confined in the air con- 
ditioned ward shortly after a severe 
thunderstorm on September 4, 1933. 
Unlike the attacks which were pre- 
cipitated under similar conditions in 
1932, and which came on within an 
hour of the onset of the storm and 
were of severe degree, the attacks fol- 
lowing the storm in 1933 came on 
from 6 to 8 hours later and were of a 
milder degree. The disappearance of 
symptoms was also more rapid than 
was observed in 1932. 


Conclusions 


1. On the basis of our results this 
year on pollen asthmatics, which 
showed that complete relief was ob- 
tained in four days in 16 patients out 
of 22, we are led to conclude that the 
rapidity with which pollen asthmatics 
are relieved is greater under conditions 








Absolute humidity content in grains per lb. of 
dry air of the fresh air to be treated 


Per cent of the absolute humidity 
removed by the silica gel 
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Our experimental ward was main- 
tained under a slight pressure in ex- 
cess of atmospheric so leakage around 
windows and doors is outward. This 
prevents infiltration of outside air con- 
taining pollen. The ward had an air 
capacity of 7260 cu.ft. 

When 2200 cfm. were delivered the 
air changes per hour amounted to 
18.2. With an air delivery of 1505 
c.f.m., 12.4 air changes per hour were 
obtained. 


of low humidity and relatively con- 
stant temperature in pollen-free atmos- 
phere, than when the temperature and 
humidity are not controlled. 

2. In a pollen-free atmosphere with 
the relative humidity ranging between 
15 and 40 per cent and the tempera- 
tures ranging between 72 and 82 F., 
patients with pollen asthma had a de- 
layed onset (6-8 hours) of symptoms 
in attacks precipitated by storms. This 
conclusion is based on a comparison 
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with the time of onset (1 hour) of 
symptoms in the patients in our ex- 
perimental ward in 1932. 

It is our impression that the asth- 
matic attacks in the ward during storms 
were less severe and that the symp- 
toms disappeared much more rapidly 
as compared to attacks precipitated 
during the experimental period of 
1932. 

3. Under our experimental condi- 
tions, a concentration of ozone con- 
siderably greater than occurs after a 
heavy electrical storm, showed no 
beneficial or detrimental effects. 

4. Some other factor, or factors, out- 
side of pollen, humidity, temperature, 
or the concentration of ozone must 
play a role in the precipitation of 
symptoms of asthma in pollen asth- 
matics. Barometric changes and ioniza- 
tion have not as yet been studied. 


Karl F. Griffith Dies 
Suddenly 


ARL F. GRIFFITH, vice-president 

and general counsel, Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, Texas, was fatally in- 
jured December 19 in an automobile ac- 
cident while on his way home from a 
trial rate case before the Texas Railroad 
Commission at Waco, involving rates of 
the Texas Cities Gas Company. Mr. Grif- 
fith was struck by a passing automobile 
while attempting to fix his own car along 
the roadside. He is survived by his 
widow, his mother, Mrs. Stella Griffith, 
of Ohio, and a sister, Mrs. H. D. Graes- 
sler, of Trona, California. 

Mr. Griffith, who was 42 years of age, 
was born in Lancaster, Ohio. He at- 
tended Ohio State University and after 
his graduation entered the legal depart- 
ment of the Ohio Fuel Supply Company. 
He became associated with the Lone 
Star Gas Company in 1917. Mr. Griffith 
was chairman of the Rate Fundamentals 
Committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. He was held in high esteem by 
his many friends in the gas industry, espe- 
cially for his notable work in connec- 
tion with rates. 


Board Elections 


E P. PREZZANO, vice-president of the 
e Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has been elected to the 
board of the Yonkers Electric Light & 
Power Co., and William L. Diehl, secretary 
of the Westchester Lighting and Yonkers 
Electric Light & Power Companies, to the 
board of the Bronx Gas & Electric Co. 


Research is an organized method of trying 

to find out what you are going to do after 

you can’t keep on doing what you are doing 
now.—C. F. Kettering 
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Industrial Gas Section Organizes 


for 1935 Program 


PROGRAM 
A of activities 


of the Associa- 
tion's Industrial 
Gas Section for 
1935 was adopted 
at a meeting of 
the Section’s man- 
aging committee 
held December 
11 in Brooklyn. 
Twenty-four men- 
bers were in attendance, representa- 
tives from Boston to Denver present- 
ing views from East to West. 

As indicated on the organization 
chart distributed by Chairman Joseph 
F. Quinn at the meeting, the activi- 
ties of the Section are divided into 
three major divisions, administrative, 
sales promotion and utilization, the 
latter being again divided into indus- 





J. F. Quinn 


trial and commercial. Each committee 
in the Sales Promotion and Utilization 
groups is expected to collect utiliza- 
tion data, sales promotion material, 
competitive fuel information, and if 
necessary, to outline needs for research 
in their particular fields. 

In accordance with past practice, 
instead of waiting for the year end 
for committee reports, the material 
which can be immediately dissemi- 
nated will be sent to A. G. A. Head- 
quarters for incorporation into serv- 
ice letters and other publicity material 
that can be distributed to the industry. 
The keynote of the year’s program is 
to be modernization. 

Chairman Quinn summarized the 
plans of the Market Analysis and Sur- 
vey Committee, H. O. Loebell, chair- 
man, by pointing out that the nucleus 
of the work of this committee had been 


undertaken some years ago by Indus- 
trial Gas Section Survey Committees, 
and that the work of 1935 could begin 
on this foundation and extend its ac- 
tivities especially through those fields 
that were potentially large heat users 
but were not yet saturated as far as 
gas burning appliances are concerned. 
A number of the members of the Man- 
aging Committee suggested specific 
fields for analysis, and the committee 
has been amply provided with ammuni- 
tion with which to start its work. 

A limited appropriation has been 
allotted for industrial advertising. It 
is intended to concentrate whatever 
advertising is undertaken on a limited 
number of industries rather than scat- 
ter the appropriation over a large field. 
As far as possible, national advertising 
will be tied in with local copy and 
with engineering articles. The work 
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Managing Committee Meeting, Industrial Gas Section 


of the Section’s Advertising Committee 
will be closely correlated with that of 
the Publicity Committee, under the 
chairmanship of H. O. Andrew. 

Following the report of the Adver- 
tising Committee, Mr. Quinn empha- 
sized the importance of the Industrial 
Gas Magazine as a direct-mail tool 
for keeping industrial gas utilization 
before all industry. A plea was made 
for full use of this medium by all gas 
companies in order that through the 
support of added circulation it could 
be made a better publication in serving 
the cause of holding and increasing 
the industrial gas load. 


National Gas Exhibits 


One of the important functions of 
the Industrial Gas Section is to spon- 
sor gas exhibits in the various national 
expositions. As in previous years, dis- 
plays will be held at the National Met- 
als Exposition, National Hotel Show, 
National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering. Appropriations 
have been set aside to continue this 
work during the coming season. 

Plans were considered for establish- 
ing a window display service covering 
industrial exhibits only. J. A. Malone, 
chairman, estimated that such a service, 
at a tentative cost of $20 a year for 
each subscription, would permit send- 
ing one mailing a month on an attrac- 
tive, successful industrial window dis- 
play. The effectiveness of industrial 
displays in New York, Brooklyn, Phil- 
adelphia and Detroit was stressed by 
representatives from these companies 
who are most enthusiastic on the re- 
sults obtained from this form of dis- 
play. It was hoped that other com- 
panies would be able to profit by a 
service of this kind. 

The Metal Treating Committee, di- 


vided into two subcommittees, indi- 
cated that atmosphere control would 
be one of the major fields of study for 
the coming year. Specific reference 
was made to a number of new units 
available and these will also be given 
consideration by the committee. In 
fact, if sufficient interest develops, it 
may prove desirable to hold a sympo- 
sium on the treatment of ferrous 
metals. H. A. Clark is chairman of 
this division. The non-ferrous group, 
R. L. Manier, chairman, reported that 
the subject of non-ferrous metal melt- 
ing had been studied to great advan- 
tage in the past, so that, temporarily, 
additional work did not seem to be 
necessary in this field except perhaps 
on galvanizing problems. It was sug- 
gested, however, that differences in the 
heat treatment of non-ferrous metals, 
especially aluminum ageing and bright 
annealing, would provide a fertile field 
for studies for increased application of 
gas. The committee personnel will be 
chosen from localities where this type 
of work is being done. 


Ceramic Work 

Similarly, the Ceramics Committee, 
headed by H. C. Weller, reported 
that contact had been established with 
the American Ceramic Society and the 
United States Potters Association and 
both of these organizations have 
agreed to cooperate fully. A survey 
will be undertaken with reference to 
existing kilns and furnaces, covering 
both the processes and the fuels used, 
and outlining what future trends are 
likely to affect this industry. Since a 
great portion of the ceramic work is 
concentrated in eastern Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania and adjacent terri- 
tory, it was expected that a very com- 
pact committee will be able to furnish 
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much useful information during the 
coming year. 

R. H. Staniford, chairman of the 
Wholesale Baking and Food Products 
Committee, reported that greatly in- 
creased activities on the part of manu- 
facturers building oil baking ovens 
would prompt the committee to new 
efforts to contact all developments and 
to send out to the industry as a whole 
full information on the competitive 
situation. It was also recommended 
that a symposium in cooperation with 
the hotel and restaurant group be held 
as was done last year. The Hotel and 
Restaurant Committee supplemented 
Mr. Staniford’s remarks by reporting 
that their activities for the coming year, 
under the leadership of T. J. Galla- 
gher, would be directed principally 
towards spreading the story about 
modernization of gas in the commer- 
cial kitchen. It was also suggested 
that the Industrial Gas Section con- 
sider the advisability of having a 
speaker on hotel and restaurant sub- 
jects at the 1935 A. G. A. Convention. 


Air Conditioning 

The Process Air Conditioning Com- 
mittee is a new development and con- 
sequently B. P. Fonda, chairman, 
could only outline a tentative pro- 
gram. He stated that equipment was 
now in use for industrial air condi- 
tioning in telephone exchanges, cable 
manufacturing plants, underground 
message delivery tubes, pharmaceutical 
and film manufacturing, chemical, 
radio laboratories, in the printing and 
lithographing field, for the condition- 
ing of shoes and leather, and also in 
egg storage, cosmetic, hair dressing 
and cork manufacturing plants. Both 
solid and liquid absorbers were men- 
tioned, and the committee expected to 
study the relative position of gas and 
other fuels in connection with these 
various processes. 

Others who reported briefly that 
their committee organizations had 
been effected and that a program 
would shortly be adopted included, 
L. B. Crossman, chaitman, Chemicals 
Committee; W. W. German, chairman, 
Power Generation Committee; L. H. 
Hungate, chairman, Hot Water and 
Steam Generation Committee; D. W. 
Chapman, chairman, Display and Con- 
tact Committee and H. A. Sutton, chair- 
man, General Commercial Committee. 
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The Big Market for New Ranges 


HAT a rich market exists for 

modern cooking ranges, and par- 
ticularly a replacement market, is 
clearly indicated by the government's 
housing survey in 64 cities. This study 
reveals that, of the 2,627,288 homes 
visited, 696,848, or 26.4 per cent, use 
neither gas nor electricity for cooking; 
1,828,487, or 69.6 per cent, use gas, 
while 101,953, or 4 per cent, use elec- 
tricity for cooking. 

The overwhelming dominance of 
gas stoves is no surprise. The gas 
range industry holds an enviable su- 
premacy in the cooking appliance field. 
But there is every indication that this 
advantage will be hotly contested dur- 
ing the next few years by the young, 
aggressive and resourceful electrical 
industry. Shopping-center stores are 
in a peculiarly favorable position to 
profit by the competition between the 
two industries which is sure to take 
place soon. While the gas stove man- 
ufacturers and gas utilities are sitting 
pretty at present, there is very little 
apparent effort on their part to 
strengthen or even to hold their posi- 
tion. 


At Stake: A Rich Market 

The margin of superiority of the 
gas stove over the electric stove, in so 
far as cost, efficiency and ease of oper- 
ation is concerned, is rapidly being 
shortened by extensive and intensive 
effort on the part of electrical manu- 
factures to produce a unit whose initial 
cost is comparable to that of better 
gas ranges. Through co-operation of 
electric utility companies the burden of 
installation cost, which has proved an 
obstacle to stores and consumers, is 
being eliminated or alleviated and rates 
ate being constantly lowered to make 
operation costs equable in certain lo- 
calities. Efficiency of the two meth- 
ods of cooking is about the same, both 
industries claiming the edge here. Elec- 
trical cookery is doubtless cleaner than 
gas. 

The gas stove industry, or at least 
some of its leading members, is fully 
aware that their position as leaders 


Reprinted from “Retail Ledger,” November, 
1934. 


will be vigorously assailed, says S. E. 
Little, vice-president in charge of sales 
of the American Stove Company: 

“With such a large proportion of 
the market in its grasp; with such 
bright prospects for continually add- 
ing new users; with a tremendous in- 
vestment to protect; with ample re- 
sources at hand, the continued apathy 
and semi-indifference of some gas utili- 
ties to new electrical competition is 
difficult to understand.” 


Who's to Blame? 


Mr. Little is, perhaps, partly correct 
in blaming the gas utilities for the 
industry’s vulnerability, but shopping- 
center store executives are in a posi- 
tion to know that the manufacturers 
themselves are at least partially to 
blame. Very little effort is made by 
manufacturers as a whole to sell the 
advantages of gas cookery to the pub- 
lic. This, after all, is at least par- 
tially a function of the manufacturer. 
Then, too, the gas stove people have 
been rather slow in the improvement 
of design of their product, with some 
very notable exceptions. 

Most important, the point of con- 
tact which will eventually decide the 
issue—the large department, furniture 
or hardware store—has been, in most 
cases, underestimated and neglected. 

The gas range industry's very criti- 
cism of the gas utilities indicates that 
these manufacturers, in common with 
members of other large home-ware in- 
dustries, are not generally aware of the 
startling changes in distribution that 
have taken place in the last five years. 
They mistakenly look upon the gas 
utility as a potent factor in appliance 
merchandising. They erroneously re- 
gard the small specialty store as im- 
portant, failing to recognize that the 
large departmentalized home furnish- 
ing store has gained supremacy over 
these and every other type of retail 
outlet of all home furnishings. 

If these stores discover, in the fu- 
ture, that electric ranges are experienc- 
ing less and less consumer resistance ; 
that profit margins are about the same, 
and that the glamour of automatic 
electric cookery offsets the many real 


advantages of gas cookery, they will 
begin to push electrics aggressively, 
aided by powerful industrial and utility 
advertising. In fact, they have already 
begun to do so. 

There was a time when a housewife, 
having cooked with gas, had little 
thought of competitive fuels or ap- 
pliances. Merchants made sales merely 
by carrying gas stoves on their floors. 
Merchants were content to wait until 
the old gas range had outlived its use- 
fulness, secure in the knowledge that 
when it did break down, the housewife 
would come in to get a new one. 


Times Have Changed 

But new conditions exist today. 
Thousands upon thousands of house- 
wives are thinking beyond the pur- 
chase of a new cooking appliance. 
They are considering modernization of 
the entire kitchen. This brings up 
many questions. Electricity is now 
widely used in many household appli- 
ances. Mrs. Housewife is being forci- 
bly told in many diverse ways that she 
can also use electricity for cooking— 
and get better results. 

Consequently, when the decision to 
purchase a new cooking appliance is 
made, many housewives no longer 
place an order for a gas range as a 
matter of course. First, they are inves- 
tigating, comparing. And for many 
housewives, gas cooking is represented 
by the old obsolete gas ranges in their 
kitchens. 

Stores know that there is a sufficient 
number of old-fashioned, incompletely 
equipped gas ranges in use to con- 
stitute a vulnerable point for the elec- 
tric range attack. 

A survey has shown that 68 per cent 
of the 15,000,000 or more gas ranges 
now on gas company mains were pur- 
chased prior to 1929. Of the thousands 
of gas ranges traded in during the re- 
cent Southern California drive, over 
60 per cent were designated as “old 
junk” while the remaining 40 per cent 
were hardly any better. 

No keen insight or detailed analysis 
is necessary to see that this is a situa- 
tion which is of vital interest to every 
merchant. 
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Within the next two years, stores 
will be merchandising both gas and 
electric ranges. The effort he puts be- 
hind either will depend to a consider- 
able extent upon the cooperation he 
is able to get from manufacturers in 
the way of consumer advertising and 
new, sensational selling features. It 
will depend also on the enthusiasm 
which the store salesmen are able to 
obtain from manufacturers’ sales helps 
and from the product itself; ability to 
transmit that enthusiasm to his cus- 
tomer. 


Natural Gas Men to Meet in 
Memphis 
RRANGEMENTS have been completed 
for holding a Spring meeting of the 
Natural Gas Department of the American 
Gas Association at the Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, May 6 to 9. The last meeting 
of this kind to be held by the Natural Gas 
Department was in Tulsa in 1932. 

The committee in charge of the program 
for the Memphis meeting will convene 
about the middle of January and select 
topics for discussion. These will embrace 
the latest developments in the production, 
transmission and selling of natural gas. 
Tentative plans favor a round table treat- 
ment of live subjects, with an allotment of 
twenty minutes to a subject, divided into 
a fifteen-minute period for the presentation 
of a subject and a five-minute discussion. 


Meyer Nominated for 
President of A. I. E. E. 


B. MEYER, vice-president, United 

e Engineers and Constructors, has been 

nominated for president of the American 

Institute of Electrical Engineers. If elected, 

Mr. Meyer will assume office August 1, 
1935. 
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McCorkindale, First Utility Executive 
7 to Receive McCarter Medal 





Left to right, front row: William B. Smith, editor, Roanoke W orld-News ; former Congress- 
man James P. Woods; Mr. McCorkindale; Mr. Hoffman (behind flowers); Mayor Small; 
and other officials during the presentation of the McCarter Medal 





N recognition of his services in saving 

the life of a young woman who had 
been overcome by gas, W. J. McCorkin- 
dale, vice-president and general manager of 
the Roanoke Gas Light Company, recently 
was presented with a McCarter medal. Mr. 
McCorkindale is believed to be the first 
gas company executive to receive this honor, 
previous awards having been made to em- 
ployees for acts of bravery in the field. 

Presentation of the medal and certificate 
was made by Mayor Sydney F. Small before 
a large group of company employees and 
other invited guests. R. C. Hoffman, Jr., 
president of the Roanoke company, pre- 
sided at the meeting and introduced Mayor 
Small and other speakers. 

In presenting the medal Mayor Small 
termed it ‘‘a fine recognition and distinction 
that has come to this official,” and ex- 
plained that the requirements of the award 





Gas Sales Increase in 1934. 


HE gas industry in the United States in 1934 showed an improvement for the 
first time since 1930 registering an increase in customers, sales and revenue over 
the preceding year, according to Alexander Forward, managing director of the Ameri- 


can Gas Association. 


Manufactured and natural gas companies, supplying towns and cities with a popu- 


lation of 80,000,000, served a total of 15,700,000 customers. 


Of these, 10,000,000 


were served by the manufactured gas industry and the remaining 5,700,000 were 
served by the natural gas industry. Sales of the manufactured gas industry 
gained 6.9 per cent over 1933, aggregating 363,000,000,000 cubic feet. Public utility 
sales of the natural gas industry, excluding carbon black and field use, amounted to 
934,000,000,000 cubic feet, an increase of 14.1 per cent over 1933. Revenues of the 
industry totalled $698,000,000. Manufactured gas companies earned $382,000,000 
and natural gas companies $316,000,000, a gain of 1.1 per cent and 4.6 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Investment in the gas industry was approximately the same as for 1933. For 
the manufactured gas industry investment amounted to $2,500,000,000 and for the 
natural gas industry $2,300,000,000. 

Gas range sales in 1934 showed remarkable increase. Approximately 1,000,000 
gas ranges were sold in the year, representing a gain of about 280,000, or nearly 
40 per cent over 1933. It is interesting to note that nearly 70 per cent of these sales 
consisted of relatively high priced ranges incorporating modern automatic features, 
such as oven heat control, etc. 


are superior to those of the Carnegie medal. 
The city is fortunate, said the mayor, in the 
splendid spirit of cooperation and efficiency 
that exists among employees and officials of 
its public utilities. 

Mr. Hoffman traced the history of the 
McCarter medal and emphasized the stim- 
ulus it has given to all utility employees 
to train themselves to meet emergencies 
such as accidental asphyxiation. 

Short talks describing the work of the 
Roanoke First Aid and Life Saving crew 
were made by Julian S. Wise, captain, and 
W. P. Hunter, city manager. 


Midwest Sales Council 

HE next meeting of the Midwest In- 

dustrial Gas Sales Council will be 
held at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
Friday, January 17. The program for 
this meeting will include: actual sales 
experiences of members of the council; 
a resumé of the 1934 A.G.A. Conven- 
tion, and the election of officers and ap- 
pointment of committees for 1935. 


H. V. Middleworth Dies 


ENRY V. MIDDLEWORTH, super- 

intendent of operations, transporta- 
tion department, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, died suddenly on 
Sunday, December 9, following a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Middleworth was employed by the 
Consolidated Gas Company for more 
than thirty-three years. He was active 
in automotive circles, and was a past 
president of the New York State Motor 
Truck Association, and a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. He 
was also active in employee organizations 
of the Gas Company. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, 
and a daughter. He was born in 1871 in 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
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Putting the Brilliance on the New 
White House Dinner Set 


By Eucrene D. MILENER 


American Gas Association 


T the Assocation’s recent conven- 


tion in Atlantic City, L. S. 
Briggs, a distinguished ceramic en- 
gineer of Lenox Potteries, presented a 
paper before the Industrial Gas ses- 
sion entitled ‘Modernizing the Old- 
est Mechanical Art.” At that time Mr. 
Briggs made the statement that the 
final determination of the success or 
failure of the new gas convected heat 
process was imminent and, in fact, 
would “be determined within the next 
thirty days.” His words were more 
than borne out by subsequent events. 
Within those next thirty days the 
Lenox Pottery had been commissioned 
to design and create the first new 
White House dinner set since the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson. 


New Conception of Glost Firing 

The story behind this signal success 
is an interesting one. It is the story 
of the fieldwork which has been con- 
ducted jointly by the Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research and the Lenox 
organization, with the object of apply- 
ing gas heat to glost firing high-grade 
tableware and other ceramic products. 
An entirely new conception of glost 
firing was involved in this field re- 
search. Features that it was sought to 
attain included—(1) dependence on 
convected heat instead of on the time 
honored radiant heat, (2) drastic re- 
duction of the time cycle, (3) con- 
siderable reduction in operating labor, 
(4) a new ratio of the total B.t.u.’s 
expended to the tons of ware pro- 
duced, (5) a new peak in accurate dis- 
tribution of heat to each piece of ware, 
due to the peculiar properties of con- 
vected heat, (6) a new peak in the 
percentage of ware perfectly fired, and 
(7) utilizing to the fullest advantage 
certain mechanical features of kiln 
construction and operation entirely 
new in the ceramic industry. 

In his report to the convention, Mr. 
Briggs described the great number of 





Cooperative Research Kiln, Lenox Potteries. High temperature walking beams and con- 
vected gas heat firing processes were developed in connection with this apparatus 


steps that were taken to bring each of 
these features to a practical stage and 
also described the advanced gas kiln 
engineering and construction that had 
been developed. He explained the 
early failures and the later gradual 
elimination of each problem that stood 
in the way of glost firing high-grade 
volatile ware by the new convected gas 
heat process. At that time, Mr. Briggs 
was optimistic because the results 
from both the ceramic and the eco- 
nomic standpoints were within about 
5% of those sought. 


Performance Tests 

Alterations to the research kiln 
were completed and it was again put 
into operation immediately after the 
convention. Its performance was care- 
fully regulated and watched by officials 
of the Lenox Potteries, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company and the 
American Gas Association Industrial 
Research Committee. The production 
of ware was subjected to the most 
severe tests the ceramic engineers 
could devise, and when dinner plates 
—the crux of tableware manufacture 
—were pronounced “‘practically per- 
fect,’ success was assured. 


Then came these questions: Should 
the glost firing of the new White 
House set be entrusted to a new process 
that had only a few days before been 
pronounced successful? Could the 
finish on these 1800 precious pieces be 
allowed to depend on the operation of 
a new fangled open kiln that uses 
convected gas heat instead of on kilns 
that use saggers and muffles that have 
been tried and found true since the 
days when the lad Omar Khayyam 
told of watching them being fired in 
the ancient potteries ? 

For weeks the best artists and arti- 
sans of the pottery had been busy with 
minute preparations. The finest clays 
had been selected, the “‘jiggers,” ‘‘cas- 
ters” and other machines had been 
thoroughly overhauled and a schedule 
had been carefully worked out that 
would insure the completion of each of 
the 1800 pieces, and their safe de- 
livery in Washington before the first 
state dinner immediately after the 
opening of Congress. There was a 
feeling of expectation, even among 
those men who had made most of the 
famous sets that have been produced 
in this country. Here was an out- 
standing opportunity to uphold the 
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ideals of Walter Scott Lenox, the first 
to challenge successfully the firmly 
held belief that American potteries 
could not attain the peaks of quality 
and art so long held by European 
potters. 

After nearly three years of research, 
testing, experimenting, and, of course, 
the inevitable discouragements, the 
new gas process had, for the first time, 
apparently met all of the exacting re- 
quirements hoped for. The new gas 
kiln had again been altered and was 
now in operation. The ceramists were 
examining every piece that came out 
of it, as a jeweler, with trained and 
critical eye, examines a diamond. 

H. A. Brown, president of Lenox 
Incorporated had watched the con- 
vected gas firing process develop from 
the laboratory stage in Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He had thrown open the 
doors of his pottery to the Research 
Committee and had given freely of his 
broad experience in overcoming one 
obstacle after the other in making the 
new gas process both technically and 
economically feasible. When the Re- 
search Committee authorized Surface 
Combustion Corporation to do the en- 
gineering and construction work in 
connection with this research project 
he had greatly assisted their engineers, 
not because they were inexperienced 
in scientifically applying heat, but be- 
cause this was pioneer work in a new 
field, albeit in an old art. 


The Supreme Test 


The experts present felt that the 
new gas process was ready for its su- 
preme test. They knew that every 
part in the research kiln had been 
checked as probably no other kiln had 
been checked before. When came 
the question of firing the White House 
set in the new gas kiln, each one held 
his breath. Would Mr. Brown’s de- 
cision be “Yes” or ‘No’ ? Thousands 
of dollars were at stake, but also days 
and weeks still more precious could 
not be lost because artists who were 
later to put on the final gold and blue 
decorations cannot be hurried. The 
closely worked out schedule could, 
under no circumstances, be allowed 
to fail. 

Mr. Brown nodded his head in as- 
sent and every man present felt a thrill 
that is hard to describe. 

Within twenty-four hours to the 
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MEASURING ASSOCIATION VALUES 


By DANA D. BARNUM 
President, Boston Consolidated Gas Company 


The first association in the gas industry was formed in Boston on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1871, and was named the New England Association of Gas Engi- 
neers. The original preamble read as follows: 


“Whereas, the manufacture and supply of gas has become one of the largest 
economic interests of the country; and, whereas, it is most important to the manu- 
facturers and to the public that the best processes known shall be employed in its 
manufacture and distribution, and whereas, it is most desirable to obtain the ad- 
vantage of the experience of the gas engineers scattered throughout New England 
upon various problems presented for consideration; we, the undersigned, hereby 
agree to associate ourselves for the above-named purpose, ... .” 


During the past sixty-three years this Association has continued to func- 
tion and grow each year, and today is a very important factor in the 
— and stabilization of the industry in this section of the country. It 

kept its activities within the legitimate and proper field that such or- 
ganizations should cover and has continually demonstrated its usefulness. 

It is comparatively easy to visualize the work of a sectional organiza- 
tion, and in doing so it helps to evaluate a national association. 

The activities of the American Gas Association are so many and varied 
that it is difficult to state their relative value. Perhaps it would bring 
their value to our minds if we were to ask ourselves what we would miss, 
or how we would be handicapped if we did not have the following: 


1. Statistical data relating to operations, finance, legislation and tech- 
nical subjects. 

2. Research under the various divisions and committees. 

3. Work of the laboratory and standardization of appliances. 

4. Annual meeting and exhibition. 

5. Education of gas company employees. 

6. Cooperation with other industries such as architectural, building and 
plumbing. 

7. Unified classification of accounting. 


These are activities that every company benefits by and there are many 
others that are invaluable to various companies. To realize the value of 
the Association it seems to me that the simplest way is to try to imagine 
the industry without the above work that is carried on continually year 
after year. The Association is primarily a medium of exchange for in- 
formation and experience both by published reports and by personal 
contact. Any member of the industry who does not take advantage of the 





above is handicapping his company and himself. 








split second, the first piece came out 
of the cooling end of the kiln; a cup 
covered with a glaze that had a luster 
scarcely ever seen before. No pieces 
of other famous sets ever before had 
been glazed in twenty-four hours. 
Thirty, forty, fifty and even sixty hours 
always had been the allotted time. 
Other pieces followed that first cup 
in rapid succession; saucers, large 
plates, small plates and bowls, and 
each was as beautiful as the one be- 
fore—a perfectly matched set. The 
velvety luster of the glaze was perfect 
because a new way of assuring that 
long sought-for brilliance had been 
successfully put to work. 


R. G. Hunt Retires 


OBERT G. HUNT, vice-president of 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation and Standard Gas and 
Electric Company, after thirty-nine years 
of service with the Byllesby organization 
and predecessor companies, resigned on 
December 1 to retire to private life. 

In 1905 Mr. Hunt was appointed man- 
ager of San Diego Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company—that company’s first 
manager foilowing its acquisition by H. 
M. Byllesby and Company. He was trans- 
ferred to Chicago in 1906 and. appointed 
assistant to Arthur S. Huey, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of.-operation; -H. M. 
Byllesby and Company. Since 1923 he 
has been vice-president in charge of prop- 
erty acquisitions. 
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Industrial Window 


HE Detroit City Gas Company By H. A. CLark* 
is continuing a program of in- ; 
dustrial window displays which was 
referred to in the A. G. A. MONTHLY J. A. MALONET 
of May, 1934. When this series was 

started, it was felt that a certain beneficial effect would be pro- 
duced on industrial customers and prospects, but one of the main 
reasons for going into this program was for the possible effect 
on the domestic consumer. It was felt that the impressiveness 
of displays of this nature, showing the selection and use of gas 
as a fuel by some of the nation’s largest and most well-known 
manufacturers, would react favorably on customers in other than 
industrial classifications. 

While this favorable reaction on the part 
of domestic customers was no doubt produced, 
it was rather surprising that, in Detroit, these 
industrial window displays obtained widespread 
interest from the industrial customers them- 
selves. This was much more marked than had 
been anticipated. It had been expected that 
the industrial customers would be somewhat 
mildly interested in the displays and would 
ONTINENTAL cooperate to the extent of furnishing their 

pgblesehanrincat products. Their unexpectedly active interest 
is probably due to the plan behind this window 
display program. Instead of trying to have a 
general window display for some particular 
branch of industry, without featuring any par- 
ticular manufacturer, the Detroit City Gas 
Company laid out their window display work 
to show specifically the products of one par- 
ticular manufacturer at a time, also stressing 
in the display the use of gas in the produc- 
tion of the articles referred to. The window 
displays were changed approximately each 
month, each succeeding one being devoted to 
a different manufacturer. 

While the program normally called for 
but one industrial window. in each month, due 
to the urgent request of manufacturers, two 
such windows were shown in May, 1934. One 
was devoted to the EverHot Heater Company 
and a photograph of this display is here shown. 
The product itself was displayed, also the vari- 
ous parts disassembled. A strip of photo- 
graphs showed the interior of the manufac- 
turer's plant. The display, of course, mentioned 
the use of gas in the manufacture of this 

+ 4 , equipment. A most attractive display during 

KNEE-ACTION ie Yee knee the same month was that of the Ward Baking 
ene ws LNs. Company. The photograph shows how strik- 
WE TRO! i ae ingly the various baked products can be shown. 
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Displays in Detroit 


Following these displays was one featuring Dodge cars, with 
particular reference to the coil spring which functions in this 
car in the Dodge ‘“‘floating cushion” wheel suspension. There is 
a statement used in this display to the effect that every heating 
operation in connection with the manufacture of these coil 
springs is done with gas fuel. 

The next industrial window display in this series was also 
devoted to the automotive industry. Chevrolet was the manu- 
facturer in this case and the particular feature forming the basis 
of the display was “knee action.” Here again, attention was 
called to the fact that gas was the fuel selected in the preparation 
of the springs for the “knee action” mechanism. There is a 
very substantial amount of gas fuel used by 
this manufacturer for the heat treating of the 
springs. 

In September the industrial window space 
was devoted to the subject of peanut roasting 
and blanching. The product itself, Miller's 
peanuts, was shown both in bulk and in pack- 
ages, well arranged in an unusual manner 
which drew a great deal of attention. The man- 
ufacturer was featured both in the packaged 
product and in the auxiliary signs in this dis- 
play. 

In October the display again featured metal 
products, in this case being devoted to the 
product of the National Twist Drill and Tool 
Company. The entire fuel requirements of 
this company are provided by gas which is 
used for forging, hardening and drawing work. 
The photograph shows a display of products 
arranged in a particularly attractive manner. 

The November window display showed 
products of the Continental Die Casting Cor- 
poration. This company makes zinc and alumi- 
num die castings, which have extended appli- 
cation in the automotive field. The window 
display was rather distinctive in that it showed 
a specialized view of a motor car with the 
principal die castings showing up in white 
against a dark background. The photograph 
also shows dies, actual castings and photo- 
gtaphs of the manufacturer's plant. Gas is 
used as the fuel in the production of these 
die castings. 

The general effect of these industrial window 
displays, while along slightly different lines 
from what was originally anticipated, has been 
so good that a continued program of such dis- 
plays is contemplated. The industrial customers 
themselves appear to be keenly interested in 
having their products so displayed. The good 
will developed by this program and the oppor- 
tunity for favorable contacts with large indus- 
trial users are factors which alone would war- 
rant the continuance of this type of window 
display activity. 
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Michigan’s Gas Engineering Fellowship and Its 


Influence on the Second Generation 


HEN mem- 

bers of the 
Michigan Gas 
Association 
founded their 
fellowship in gas 
engineering at the 
University of 
Michigan _ thirty- 
four years ago for 
the purpose of 
arousing an in- 
terest in the gas industry among col- 
lege students and also of promoting 
research work, they 
little thought that 
the influence of 
this fellowship 
would be shown in 
a second genera- 
tion. Yet that is 
what has happened 
and at the present 
time there are two 
sons of former fel- 
lowship holders 





Prof. White 












By Autrrep H. Waite 


Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
University of Michigan 
so that at present Alfred W. Fleer is 
the thirty-fourth holder of the fellow- 
ship in the thirty-fourth year of its 
existence. One of these fellowship 
holders is dead, one has retired from 
active business after more than 25 
years in the gas industry, and one 
never made any direct use of his pro- 
fessional experience. The other thirty- 
one are all in contact with engineer- 















progress of the early holders of the 
fellowship and the first six have been 
chosen for this review partly to empha- 
size the changes which have taken place 
in the gas industry since they started 
their work. 

Research has always been a part of 
the program of this fellowship and in 
the first three years the holders of the 
fellowship worked upon a problem 
which was then an important one to 
the gas industry, but which is now so 
nearly obsolete that it may seem strange 
that it was ever considered to be of 
prime importance. 
In 1900 gas was 
still used primarily 
as an illuminant 
and was sold on a 
candle power basis. 
Electricity had _be- 
come a formidable 
competitor in this 
field and the gas 
industry was hop- 
ing to recover lost 
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Left—The first holder of the Michigan Gas As- 
sociation Fellowship in Gas Engineering and bis 
son. Herman Russell, president of the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Co., and Edwin Russell, cadet 
engineer, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 






Right—The fourth holder of the Michigan Gas } 

Association Fellowship in Gas Engineering and bis son. Samuel Ball, district manager, Consumers’ Power Co. ? 

of Bay City, and Willard Ball, a senior in the Cooperative Course in Gas Engineering at the University of Michigan 

[ 
who are following their fathers’ foot- ing projects and twenty-five of them ground by the use of the Welsbach 
steps in the gas industry. have had major contacts with the gas = mantle. Gas was also being introduced 
This gas engineering fellowship industry. At the present time one is _in cooking stoves and it was recognized 
was founded by the Michigan Gas As- _ editor of a gas journal, one is a col- _ that for that purpose it should be sold 
sociation in 1900 and is believed to _lege professor, eleven are in industrial on a B.t.u. rather than on a candle 
be the senior industrial fellowship positions where their knowledge of | power basis. There was much ob- 
now maintained in the United States | gas may be of direct importance, and _ jection to this change in the method of 
in any branch of science or engineer- seventeen are employed in the manu- testing gas and one of the queries was 

ing. Although it was interrupted dur- _— facture and distribution of natural or — as to whether the value of gas in the a 


ing the war, there were two holders of 
fellowships appointed for a few years, 


artificial gas. 
It is worth while to consider the 


Welsbach mantle was due to its illu- 
minating value or to its heating value. 
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This was the subject studied for 
three years by the first three holders 
of the fellowship. Herman Russell 
showed that the value of gas in a 
Welsbach mantle was largely propor- 
tional to its heating value and not at 
all in proportion to its candle power. 
Alva Traver carried the work further 
and measured the temperature of the 
mantle which he showed was always 
colder than the flame surrounding it. 
This contradicted the theory held by 
the noted English chemist, Dr. V. B. 
Lewes, who had taught that the high 
illumination of the Welsbach mantle 
was due to catalytic oxidation on its 
surface, which raised its temperature 
above that of the surrounding flame. 
Max Mueller, in continuing this re- 
search work, showed that the Wels- 
bach mantle slowly lost its illumi- 
nating power due to volatilization of 
its cerium oxide. 

** * * 

The Michigan Gas Association then 
asked that the holders of the fellow- 
ship investigate the subject of naph- 
thalene, whose erratic behavior caused 
many gas men to hold firmly to the 
belief that it was a manifestation of a 
personal and exceptionally malicious 
devil who gave his attention to the gas 
industry. Samuel Ball determined the 
curve of vapor pressures of naphtha- 
lene and showed that that substance 
did not present any unusual phe- 
nomena in the presence of foreign 
gases. 

David Clary and Joel Barnes by 
many analyses in various gas plants 
showed that the naphthalene vapor in 
crude coal gas was mainly removed by 
solution in the tar particles, and that 
if much light tar was allowed to go 
forward into the ammonia scrubbers 
the solvent action of the ammonia on 
the phenols of the tar caused the un- 
dissolved tar to become supersaturated 
and to return naphthalene to the gas. 
This investigation was editorially com- 
mended by the London Gas World 
as “about the high water mark of 
knowledge in relation to the treatment 
of gas for naphthalene in bulk.” 

These first six holders of the fellow- 
ship all started to work in the gas in- 
dustry at the conclusion of their fel- 
lowship work and five of the six 
remained with it for many years. Her- 
man Russell, the first holder of the 
fellowship, became associated with 


the Rochester, New York, Gas Com- 
pany early in his career and has re- 
mained with that company, rising to 
his present position of president. He 
is also a director of the American Gas 
Association. His son, Edwin, gradu- 
ated from the course in chemical 
engineering at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1933. He had a high scholar- 
ship record, was Captain of the track 
team and a student of great influence. 
He is now a cadet engineer with the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York. The family resemblance be- 
tween father and son is quite notice- 
able, as the pictures show. 

Alva Frederick Traver was associ- 
ated for many years in an operating 
capacity with the Cities Service Com- 
pany. In 1929 he became associated 
with the American Commonwealth 
Power Company and is now with the 
Community Gas and Power Company 
as a director and one of its adminis- 
trative heads. 

Max E. Mueller was employed by 
various public utilities for thirty years 
and has now retired from active busi- 
ness because of poor health. 

Samuel Ball, the fourth holder of 
the fellowship, has remained in Michi- 
gan ever since he started with the 
Jackson Gas Company. He has been 
district manager of the Consumers 
Power Company with headquarters at 
Bay City, Michigan, for many years. 
He was president of the Michigan 
Gas Association in 1919 and has also 
been president of the Rotary Club of 
Bay City and of the local Y.M.C.A. 
His son, Willard Ball, will graduate 
from the course in chemical engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan 
next February after having completed 
the cooperative course in gas engineer- 
ing. During his undergraduate career 
as part of the cooperative program he 
has had ten months of practical ex- 
perience with The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company of Chicago. 

David H. Clary commenced his prac- 
tical work with the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company, then went as 
works superintendent with the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company and later 
became chemical engineer of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, directing 
distribution of coal in the north- 
western district. He is now in busi- 
ness for himself as a consulting chemi- 
cal engineer in Duluth. 
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Joel M. Barnes is the only one of 
the first six of the fellowship holders 
who did not spend many years in the 
gas industry. After one year in a 
gas works he transferred into produc- 


tion engineering and has been for 


many years head of his own firm, 
Barnes Textile Service, with headquar- 
ters in Boston. 

A catalyst has been defined as some- 
thing which promotes a chemical re- 
action without being itself used up so 
that it can theoretically, if given 
enough time, catalyze an infinite num- 
ber of individual molecules. The Gas 
Engineering Fellowship maintained by 
the Michigan Gas Association has 
stimulated not only those who have re- 
ceived direct benefits from it, but also 
others who have been successful in 
the gas industry. The Fellowship is 
apparently as vigorous as ever and it 
is hoped it may continue as a catalyst 
with unlessened energy. 





McCarter Awards 











ILLIAM B. SIBBITTS, of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was singularly honored 
for live saving at a staff meeting on De- 
cember 11. He was presented with a 
McCarter medal and certificate for the 
effective use of the Schafer prone pres- 
sure method of resuscitation, which re- 
sulted in the recovery of an elderly 
woman who had been overcome by gas. 
Mr. Sibbitts was introduced at the 
staff meeting by P. T. Dashiell, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. C. N. Lauer, 
president, presented the medal and cer- 
tificate and congratulated Mr. Sibbitts for 
his courage and efficiency. 

Glen D. Barritt and Harry W. Reeves, 
employees of the Peoples Power Com- 
pany, Moline, Illinois, recently received 
McCarter awards in recognition of their 
achievement in saving a human life. 
They were presented with the awards at 
a meeting of company employees in the 
firm's auditorium in Moline. B. T. Wil- 
liamson, engineer of the gas department, 
made the presentation speeches. 

These two men were credited with sav- 
ing the life of A. L. Burnett who had 
been overcome by gas. Mr. Barritt, who 
received both the McCarter medal and 
certificate, is foreman of the gas fitter’s 
shop in Rock Island, and Mr. Reeves, 
who received the certificate for assist- 
ance in life saving, is assistant superin- 
tendent of the gas distribution depart- 
ment. 

The McCarter awards are made possi- 
ble by Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
the Public Service Company of New Jer- 
sey. 
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Tying-in with 
National Housing Act 

















Cover in full color of the November “Newsette,” The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
which ties in with the National Housing Act by concise, convincing statements of the 
economy, as well as the comfort of gas in home modernization. 

Since gas appliances are essential to comfort and economy in other parts of the house 
than the kitchen, the Kitchen Planning Division of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
has been changed to the Home Modernization Division, for while a modern woman 
wants her kitchen to be as efficient and attractive as possible, she is interested also in 
getting out of the kitchen and doing other things. 

This Home Modernization Division believes that while gas appliance advertising 
sells the idea that modern automatic equipment cuts down the amount of work neces- 
sary in the kitchen, it should go a step further and show how modern automatic gas 
equipment affects the leisure hours. “P. U. A. A. Bulletin.” 
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Book Review 








“Essential Features of Comfort Air Condi- 
tioning in Non-Technical Language,” by 
O. W. Ott. 

The author selects as chapter subjects five 
functions of complete summer or winter air 
conditioning, the heating phase, the cool- 
ing phase, humidity, cleaning, and air mo- 
tion. While the subject matter is written 
in non-technical language, the author does 
not avoid the introduction of technical in- 
formation when he considers it necessary. 
The technical data is incomplete in spots 
but helps in developing a picture of the 
general aspects of air conditioning. 

In the chapter on the heating phase of 
air conditioning the author disposes of the 
unvented room heater as a successful air 
conditioning device but does not devote 
much attention to the central house heating 
systems which are essential parts of a winter 
air conditioning system. The remaining 
chapters on cooling, humidity, cleaning and 
air motion give a very clear conception of 
the fundamentals involved. The booklet 
should be useful to employees of gas and 
electric companies. 

Price—35¢ per single copy. 44 pages. 
Publisher, O. W. Ott, consulting mechan- 
ical engineer, Los Angeles, California. 

—J. M. K. 


Oklahoma Company 
Organizes Home Service 
Department 


HE successful operation of home setv- 
ice departments at its Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa Districts, has led the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Company to organize a com- 
plete department in all its districts. Miss 
Mildred R. Clark, who had been the di- 
rector at Oklahoma City since September, 
1931, has recently been promoted to super- 
visor of home service and a very thorough 
program has been laid out. Miss Clark is 
a graduate of the University of Oklahoma. 
At Tulsa, Miss Emma Mae Deichman, 
a graduate of Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege at Stillwater, is the director of home 
service for the entire district, with Miss 
Rosemary Locke, graduate of Iowa State 
College at Ames, Iowa, as assistant director. 
Miss Doris McKnight is director at the 
Enid district office, having recently gradu- 
ated from Iowa State College. A very at- 
tractive home service room has just been 
installed at the Muskogee District office, 
with Miss Nina Provost, a graduate of the 
University of Oklahoma, in charge. 

At Oklahoma City District office, Miss 
Harryette Hunter was appointed as director, 
with Miss Racheal Bonebrake as assistant. 
Miss Hunter graduated from Oklahoma 
College for Women and Miss Bonebrake 
from Oklahoma University. All are gradu- 
ates of home economics of their respective 
colleges. 


— | 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Mid-West Gas Association 


HE Thirtieth Annual Convention of 

the Mid-West Gas Association will be 
held April 15, 16 and 17, 1935, at Omaha, 
Nebraska, headquarters to be at the Hotel 
Fontenelle, according to an announce- 
ment of Secretary-Treasurer R. B. Sear- 
ing. Vice-President F. H. Brooks of the 
Northern Natural Gas Company of 
Omaha has been appointed chairman of 
the committee in charge of the program. 


New England Gas 


Association 


HE annual meeting of the Associa- 

tion will be held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, on Thursday and Friday, 
February 14 and 15. The directors’ din- 
ner will take place on the evening of 
Wednesday, February 13. The program 
calls for morning and afternoon sessions 
on both Thursday and Friday. 

The following Program Committee has 
been announced: F. M. Goodwin, of Bos- 
ton, chairman, R. H. Knowlton, of Hart- 
ford, F. L. Ball, of Boston, C. H. Cum- 
mings, of Boston, David Daly, of 
Pawtucket, R. L. Fletcher, of Providence, 
R. J. Rutherford, of Cambridge, H. R. 
Sterrett, of New Haven, J. A. Weiser, of 
Newport, and John West, of Fall River. 

At a meeting of the Association's di- 
rectors it was decided to hold a business 
conference rather than a convention and 
to eliminate the so-called “banquet.” This 
same policy has been followed at the last 
two annual meetings. It was further de- 
cided that the first evening of the annual 
meeting would be left free of engage- 
ments to allow for impromptu gather- 
ings. 

The results of several contests now 
being held will be announced at the first 
session of the meeting. Among these are: 

(a) A sales contest among the member 
gas companies for the best results per do- 
mestic meter during 1934 in the sale of 
ranges, refrigerators, automatic water 
heaters, tank water heaters and for the 
best showing domestic output; 

(b) A contest in each division as to 
the paper delivered at any of its meet- 
ings during the year which is adjudged 
to be the most valuable to the New Eng- 
land gas industry, and the paper which is 
adjudged to be worthy of honorable 
mention; 

(c) An “Idea Contest” in which a first 
prize of $35, a second prize of $20, and 
three additional prizes of $5 each will 
be awarded to the five authors of the 
2,000-word papers which are adjudged to 
be the most valuable to the New England 
gas industry; 

(d) A contest among the members of 
the industrial division, in which prizes of 
$15, $10, and $5 will be awarded to those 
persons who have submitted the largest 


number of “Gas Utilization Reports” 
during the year for release to members. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


HE New Jersey Gas Association held 

the last of a series of five regional meet- 
ings December 4 in Hackensack. Other 
meetings were held November 14, in Mill- 
ville; November 15, in Trenton; Novem- 
ber 20, in Newark, and November 21, in 
Allenhurst. 

Similar programs were presented at each 
meeting. These included the presentation 
of papers on the subjects of “Customer Re- 
lations,” “Gas Distribution’’ and other 
topics of timely interest. 

E. J. Menerey, president of the Peoples 
Gas Company, Glassboro, is president of the 
Association; Herbert E. Cliff, of the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, first vice- 
president; W. S. Potter, of the Elizabeth- 
town Consolidated Gas Company, second 
vice-president, and George B. Webber, of 
the Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer. 


Oklahoma Utilities 
Association 


IHE annual reorganization meeting of 

the General Committee for the South- 
western Gas Measurement Short Course 
was held in the Oklahoma Utilities As- 
sociation offices in Oklahoma City, No- 
vember 19, with D. C. Williams of Ponca 
City, general chairman, in charge. 


New members of the committee for 
the 1935 short course are: B. P. Stockwell 
of the Corporation Commission, Okla- 
homa City; William F. Lowe of Tulsa, 
secretary of Natural Gasoline Association 
of America; J. H. Satterwhite, Tulsa, 
American Meter Company; Earl Kight- 
linger, Shreveport, La., Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corporation. John H. Baxter of the 
Inland Gas Company, Ashland, Kentucky, 
who was identified actively with the 
short course during the first two years 
of its history, was added to the ex-officio 
membership comprised of past general 
chairmen. 

Chairmen of subcommittees are the fol- 
lowing: Banquet, Entertainment and Ar- — 
rangements, W. H. Carson, Norman; 
Program, R. D. Turner, Tulsa; Exhibits, 
G. W. McCollough, Bartlesville; Regis- 
tration, E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City; 
Study of Practical Methods, Ray Roun- 
tree, Houston, Texas, and Publications, 
Max Watson, Amarillo, Texas. 

The General Committee will hold a 
meeting in January to decide dates for 
the 1935 course, to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Pacific Coast Gas 


Association 


HE :Pacific Coast Gas Association has 

announced the following committee 
appointments in its Technical Section, 
of which A. R. Bailey is chairman: J. F. 
Sauer, Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
chairman, Production Committee; Sub- 
committees under Natural Gas Trans- 
mission Committee, P. E. Beckman, chair- 





Convention 


JANUARY 


17 Mid-West Industrial Gas Sales Confer- 
ence 
Palmer House, Chicago, II1. 


28-20 American Society of Heating and Venti- 
—_. Engineers 
uffalo, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 


14-15 New England Gas Association 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


APRIL 


8-10 A.G. A. Distribution Conference , 
Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


15-17 Mid-West Gas Association 
Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 


22-26 American Chemical Society 
a Pennsylvania, New York. 


Calendar 


MAY 


6-9 Natural Gas Department 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 


7-9 Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Lodge at Skytop Club, Skytop, Pa. 


Wk. May 13 National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


13-14 A.G. A. Joint Committee Conference of 
the Production and Chemical Commit- 


tees 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


JUNE 


10-11 Canadian Gas Association 
Quebec, Canada 


24-29 American Society for Testing Materials 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


OCTOBER 


14-18 American Gas Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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man; A. B. Allyne, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, chairman, Pipe Protection 
Committee; Grove Lawrence, Southern 
California Gas Company, chairman, Com- 
pressor Plant Committee; F. A. Hough, 
Southern Counties Gas Company, chair- 
man, Internal Corrosion and Dehydration 
Committee; R. M. Stewart, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, chairman, Large 
Volume Measurement Committee. 

Subcommittees under Distribution Com- 
mittee, N. L. Hoff, chairman; C. A. Renz, 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion, chairman, Safe Gas Distribution 
Practice Committee; E. G. Campbell, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company, chair- 
man, Distribution Valve and Governor 
Inspection Committee; Guy Corfield. Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation, 
chairman, Effect of Humidity on Meter 
Proof Committee; M. T. Burton, South- 
ern California Gas Company, chairman, 
Optimum Odorant Concentration Com- 
mittee. 

Subcommittee under Utilization Com- 
mittee, Technical Section, H. W. Geyer, 
chairman; R. C. Terradell, Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation, chairman, 
Field Equipment and Training of Service 
Men Committee. 


Wisconsin Utilities 
Association 


NGINEERS and operators of gas and 

electric companies met in joint and 
separate convention sessions, Nov. 22 and 
23 at Madison, under the auspices of the 
Technical and Operating Section of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association. The tegis- 
tration totalled 226. 

L. P. Ziebell, Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation, Green Bay, was elected chair- 
man of the Gas Division and T. J. Danehy, 
Wisconsin Fuel and Light Company, Mani- 
towoc, vice-chairman. 

Professor O. L. Kowalke reported on the 
combustion researches conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and S. B. Sherman, 
Racine, described the proposed new stand- 
ard meter report which the public service 
commission intends to incorporate in the 
new gas service rules that have been ordered 
in effect with the beginning of the new 
year. 

Commenting on the gas business in Wis- 
consin, H. B. Hummell said the industry 
was overcoming difficulties by technical ad- 
vancements, by improvements in the thermal 
efficiency of gas ranges, and by more in- 
tensive individual and cooperative dealer 
sales efforts applied to all manner of gas 
utilization equipment. These efforts must 
be intensively continued, he urged. 

Frank Burns, Milwaukee, spoke on Di- 
version and Unaccounted for Gas, and A. C. 
Davey, Oshkosh, recommended that gas 
companies launch an intensive sales attack 
to meet competition. 

J. G. Schellenberg, Chicago, said that 
the gas range manufacturers in developing 
the new style top burners and broiling 
ovens, plus quality construction, are doing 


all in their power to lighten the gas utility's 
battle with competitive fuels. O. C. Roehl, 
Green Bay, described the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation’s cooperative gas and 
electric selling program, and G. V. Rork, 
president of the Wisconsin Utilities Associ- 
ation, said Wisconsin utilities do not fear 
any inroads through fair equitable competi- 
tion, nor do they have any reason to fear 
adequate yardsticks. 
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managements to afford their employees 
every opportunity to become true repre- 
sentatives of companies in their contacts 
with customers. 

Alexander Forward, managing director of 
the American Gas Association, quoted 
from reports made by European gas engi- 
neers at the recent International Gas Union 
held in Switzerland to the effect that the 
gas industry in the United States is leading 


A. F. Tegen, Appleton, urged company the world in scientific achievement. 





: Additions to the Family — : 





NOVEMBER 15—DECEMBER 15, 1934 


Gas COMPANIES 


Delegates 
Minnesota Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, Nebr............. F. H. Brooks 
MANUFACTURER COMPANIES 
Aladdin Heating Corporation, Oakland, Calif....................... A. W. Bergevin 
Peete CUCMOCEIOR, Detroit, BECK... nn ccs sess keisededssccass H. H. Whittingham 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
ik ccc no rcidw adr de manne’ Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Mich. 
FIRE TE TOR PETE Consumers Power Company, Bay City, Mich. 
ES Me ig bleh 5 nea ok oh uk xe eR eR Consumers Power Company, Alpena, Mich. 
Mass ad ki gie sisia Sag «5 = ach'cdsmprek Consumers Power Company, Charlotte, Mich. 
PI fas a vied. aes ewnien caw umm mees Consumers Power Company, Hastings, Mich. 
I ing ow ivsic nc clone oaabamaiosis Consumers Power Company, Pontiac, Mich. 
Challenger, Barclay R........... Washington Gas Light Company, Washington, D. C. 
TUN 0. 5 nc Oa cltawaeded Consumers Power Company, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
NMR obese ican csv cemone samen Consumers Power Company, Owosso, Mich. 
ibis acct dnd sine s crewed Consumers Power Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rs <A oceans dco iweenes ome Consumers Power Company, Jackson, Mich. 
MI Mera ti tds oid ee Ue daa clea xe ke Scranton-Spring Brook W. S. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
MN MN Wis. b's oven tc au coined Scranton-Spring Brook W. S. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
UNNI 42 Oise .86 van es w's.0 dees Consumers Power Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
PL Melek se vsidca ues fee tees sactnmsiane 1851 S. Limestone Street, Lexington, Ky. 
Fossett, Margaret P........ ida @ coca ene Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 
WONNON, RE. coc ce cesceccees Greenwood Gas & Fuel Company, Greenwood, S. C. 
eS i ree The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
0 Se err errr rey © Consumers Power Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Domes, Boats EE... wees cee New Bedford Gas & Edison Lt. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
BO EIN Seis ccd occ acceceavaets Westchester Lighting Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Oe eee: Consumers Power Company, Marshall, Mich. 
a are Grand Rapids Gas Light Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ONS os wise cas caps dee siceaeee Consumers Power Company, Ionia, Mich. 
0 8S reer ret Scranton-Spring Brook W. S. Co., Scranton, Pa. 
I TE. Nea os iicececsececas Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NE oes k ig a s,t' ce a cme nse ared Consumers Power Company, Saginaw, Mich. 
SO SS areca ara yerwree © Consumers Power Company, Lansing, Mich. 
NN No 5 5.9950 vie Kihei eheutoun Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ree Public Service Company of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 
I Bae a ces Lars U5 asl iwineeaeheee cpu Consumers Power Company, Plymouth, Mich. 
NS oo fn a5 a cents Northern Berkshire Gas Company, North Adams, Mass. 
Read, William George... .Corporation Council for the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
SD er ree en Harvard Graduate School, Boston, Mass. 
INT I co! 6.3065 04.0 acs 8d pg eee Consumers Power Company, Alma, Mich. 
Sweeney, Arthur A................. New England Pr. Engrg. & Ser. Corp., Boston, Mass. 
PIN oie6:6.4,5'o ea a wijare Kole United Gas Public Service Company, Houston, Texas 
ME, Bee ict acdiec sete Public Service Company of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
Yaggy, Edward Esher, Jr.......... Public Service Electric & Gas Company, Newark, N. Y. 
CANADA 
Brewer, Casimir R....... The Consumers Gas Company of Toronto, Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 
Smith, Hugh G......... The Consumers Gas Company of Toronto, Toronto 2, Ont., Can. 
NETHERLAND 
OT OTT OTT The Netherland Gas Association, The Hague, Netherland 
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A. S. CORSON, Chairman 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 


H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 


F. L. GRIFFITH, Vice-Chairman 








Avoiding Peak Loads 


in the Commercial Department’ 


O you remember the commotion and 

annoyance formerly caused by the 
transfer of route book sheets? Or perhaps 
you are still annoyed with the periodical 
wholesale transfers of such sheets? If you 
are, you will no doubt be interested in a 
way to overcome this undesirable condi- 
tion. 

In The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany it has been the custom for years to 
transfer route book sheets at intervals, 
rather than to do all the transferring at 
one given time, but it was not until re- 
cently when the customers’ accounting ac- 
tivities were completely centralized that a 
systematic method and schedule were 
worked out which eliminates peak loads 
and at the same time reduces to a mini- 
mum the confusion and errors so prevalent 
in the past during a transfer. 

We are not saying that the system now 
in effect is the “last word” or that ex- 
perience with it will not develop some 


*Contribution of the Office Management 
Committee. 


METER 
NO. 


CONS. UNPAID 
MUNOREO! BALANCE 
c. F. Gas 


TRANS. 
INDEX 


MODSE. 
OvuE 


By H. H. HEss.Eer 


The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


additional short cuts or improvements 
that may be made, but it is very much 
superior to the former method and so 
far has worked out splendidly. It is 
with these qualifications that we are pre- 
senting the details of the method with 
the hope that possibly, at least in part 
if not in its entirety, it may be the means 
of helping someone else solve this ad- 
mittedly important but usually trouble- 
some job. 

Our plan is built on the basis that we 
are constantly transferring route sheets. 
The basic requisites for staggering the 
work are as follows: 


1. Route Book Sheets starting with dif- 
ferent months, 

2. Equalizing as nearly as possible the 
number of sheets beginning with any 
one month, 


DATE 
RATE On 


CcONs. 
HUNDRED | BALANCE 
c. F. GAS 





UNPAID MoeE. 
ous 


3. Equalizing as nearly as possible the 
number of sheets beginning in a 
cycle of three years. (This would, 
of course, vary with the type sheet 
used, whether it is designed for one, 
two or three years.) 


We have 1,421 route books caring for 
471,870 meters which will be transferred 
over a period of three years beginning 
September, 1933, and ending June, 1936, 
as shown on the following page. 

It will be noticed that there are no 
transfers in July and August as this is 
the period of maximum vacations, also 
that June is relatively light. During these 
months, the force ordinarily used on 
transfer work is used for vacation relief 
obviating the employment of that number 
at least of additional employees for vaca- 
tion relief. ‘ 


Advantages 


Aside from the elimination of peak loads, 
there are many advantages to this plan. 


SATE 
CUSTOMER'S NAME ore 


DOMESTIC 


Copy of Domestic Route Book sheet. Other Domestic Route Book sheets are the same as above except for the different starting months 
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24 
Books Meters 

Month 33-34 34-35 35-36 33-34 34-35 35-36 
September 43 43 36 14,916 12,933 14,177 
October 48 55 47 16,587 16,225 15,944 
November 46 56 56 16,039 17,891 18,353 
December 54 ~ 55 17,676 15,726 18,447 
January 50 49 53 15,558 15,349 17,731 
February 52 37 51 17,724 13,935 17,232 
March 51 38 51 16,572 14,296 17,313 
April 54 42 50 15,580 15,363 17,690 
May 46 46 54 13,510 16,907 18,375 
June 32 42 32 10,457 13,244 10,120 
TOTAL 476 460 485 154,619 151,869 165,382 

(1,421) (471,870) 








1. A permanent group can be set up to 
handle this operation, with a con- 
sequent increase in accuracy and 
efficiency. (We have one clerk con- 
tinuously employed on this and an- 
other who spends a varying amount 
of his time at it.) 

. If mistakes occur in transferring in- 
dexes there is no doubt about whose 
fault it is and this tends to reduce 
the number made. 

3. Because fewer errors are made, high 

bill inquiries are reduced. 


N 


While this program can be carried out 
under decentralized operation, in our case 
we found the following tendencies: 


1. Although sheets with different start- 
ing months were in use, transfers 
were such an annoyance to every- 
body that there was a tendency to 
make three or four “bites” out of 
a ten “bite” job. Temporary help 
was employed to do this work and 
consequently errors frequently oc- 
curred. 





“Father” of Accounting Section Retires 





Henry M. Brundage 


ENRY M. BRUNDAGE, who retired 

as vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York on Tuesday, 
December 11, was the guest of honor on 
Thursday, December 6, at a dinner at the 
University Club given by sixty of his associ- 
ates. George B. Cortelyou, president of the 
company, presided. 

The day Mr. Brundage selected to start 
his retirement also was the day on which 
he completed forty years of continuous 
‘service with the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. 

Among the speakers at the dinner were 
Mr. Brundage’s first “‘boss’”’ in the gas com- 
pany, W. Greeley Hoyt, now president of 


the Standard Gas Light Company. Frank 
W. Smith, president of the New York Edi- 
son Company, and other officials of the 
companies in the Consolidated System also 
spoke. Mr. Brundage was presented with 
a pair of binoculars. 

Mr. Brundage has a wide acquaintance- 
ship in utility circles, having been identified 
with national and state utility organizations 
for many years. He served as treasurer of 
the American Gas Association from 1920 
to 1926, and as president of the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association in 1926 
and 1927. One of his major contributions 
was his work on a uniform classification of 
accounts for the utility industry. 

Mr. Brundage has been called the 
“father” of the American Gas Association’s 
Accounting Section, and has been the head 
of many of its important committees. He 
also was the organizer and first president 
of the Society of Gas and Electric Account- 
ants, a local organization. 

Mr. Brundage considers the gas business 
his real life work. It was on December 
11, 1894 that he first went to work in 
the general office of The Standard Gas 
Light Company, then located at 71 Broad- 
way. 

In 1901 Mr. Brundage was transferred 
to The United Electric Light and Power 
Company and was transferred two years 
later to the Consolidated Gas Company as 
chief clerk of the Accounting Department. 
He subsequently served as controller, as- 
sistant secretary, secretary, and in October, 
1924, was elected a vice-president, the posi- 
tion he now holds. All matters pertaining 
to accounting, auditing, insurance, taxation, 
and related activities have come under Mr. 
Brundage’s jurisdiction. 
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2. Sheets were not used for their full 
length of life in order that the trans- 
fer of several months’ work could 
be accomplished at one time. 

3. Because of reasons 1 and 2, orders 
were not posted promptly in the 
route books which naturally dis- 
turbed customer relations. 

4. No one office had enough transfer- 
ring to do to justify assigning this 
work to a particular person, and as 
this was an extra job it was gen- 
erally considered a “stepchild.” 


Gas Measurement Course 


Proceedings 


T is evident from an examination of 
the excellent papers and_ reports 

which make up the Proceedings of the 
tenth annual Southwestern Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course why this course has 
scored a success each year since its in- 
auguration in 1924. 

Conducted by the College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, it is spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma Utilities Asso- 
ciation, the Natural Gasoline Association, 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
and the Natural Gas Department of the 
American Gas Association. 

Following are a few of the papers, 
chosen at random, which are included in 
these Proceedings: ‘Positive Displace- 
ment Gas Meters’’ by Allen D. MacLean, 
“Fundamental Principles of Regulation” 
by J. C. Diehl, “Fundamentals of Orifice 
Flow Measurement” by L. K. Spink and 
J. B. McMahon, “Calculation of Orifice 
Coefficients” by M. K. Watson, “Report 
of Subcommittee on Practical Meter and 
Regulator Stations” by R. M. Scofield and 
“Report of Subcommittee on Recording 
Thermometers” by R. L. Rountree. 

The Proceedings should, in a measure, 
prove as beneficial to the reader as the 
classes were to the hundreds of students, 
engineers and various gas and meter men 
who attended. The price is $1.50 ard the 
publication is available at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Recent Visitors to A.G. A. 
Headquarters 


L. B. Crossman, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
W. G. Rudd, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Comoran. ae Ill. 
D. Barnum, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Cae Boston, Mass 
Earl me Detroit. Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. Brundage, Jr., Wagtagien Gas Light 
Company, Washington, D. 
H. C. Coo “¢ Hope Natural Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, 
George Nash, Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric =e: Poughkeepsie, : A 
Cc. Light, The Peopies Gas Light & Coke 
company, Chicago, 
» Pane Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 
areh, 
7 = Gallagher, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago, s 
Arthur Apmann, Derby Gas and Electric 
a Derby, Conn. 
W. Gale, Public Service Company of Colo- 
ook Denver, Colo. 
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The Trial Rental Plan for Developing Automatic 
Gas Water Heating Load 


HEN we began the serious attack 

upon the problem of gas residential 
load building our attention was focused on 
two major load building items, space heat- 
ing and automatic water heating. 

Space heating, particularly in the natural 
gas properties, can best be provided through 
radiant fires, an appliance which including 
the installation cost would not average the 
customer more than $20 per unit. Such an 
appliance can be sold easily by the organiz- 
ing of a House Warmers Campaign, similar 
to the successful campaigns conducted in 
Atlanta during the last two years. The 
monthly installments of 25¢ down and 
$1.00 per month complete the payments 
well within the usual periods given by utili- 
ties on installment accounts, and are small 
enough to be within the reach of the major- 
ity of customers using gas. 

The radiant fire has public acceptance. 
The job remaining is mass selling. More 
and more gas companies are successfully 
conducting “House Warmers” or “Chill 
Chaser” radiant fire campaigns. 


Obstacles to Sales 

The automatic water heater offers a dif- 
ferent sales problem than the radiant fire. 
In the first place a great many customers 
either used or had a friend who owned an 
automatic heater years ago. The gas rates 
were much higher then than now. The 
heaters were less efficient. The monthly 
operating charges for the automatic water 
heater were considered expensive by the 
customer. 

An automatic water heater installed, sold 
on monthly installment bases, would be ap- 
proximately $5 cash, $3 per month. The 
installment payment added to the gas bill 
would make a total monthly bill, in many 
cases, more than the customer was willing 
to pay. 

During the last few years we have made 
substantial rate reductions for water heat- 
ing. 

To demonstrate that water could be heated 
economically by gas we decided to offer 
either a 20 or a 30 gallon automatic gas 
water heater on a trial rental plan at $1 
down and $1 per month installed, the cus- 
tomer having the right to turn the heater 
back at will. The customer was given the 
following options—to purchase for cash at 
any time at a discount of 10% on the 


Paper presented before Commercial Section, 
A.G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. T., Oc- 
tober 30, 1934. 


By Davis M. DeBarp 


Stone & Webster Service Corp 


balance remaining after rental was deducted, 
or to continue to pay rental until total sales 
value and carrying charges were paid, when 
the heater became the property of the cus- 
tomer. A dealer and plumber participation 
plan was worked out for each property, 
which met with marked success. 

This rental plan differs from the English 
and European plans of hiring appliances, of 
which I made a study this summer in the 
following respect: 


Results of Rental Plan 

The English customer never becomes the 
owner of the appliance, while the trial 
rental plan, when established, in reality is 
a sales plan with payments extended over 
5 to 6 years, the customer having no equity 
until the last payment is made, at which 
time the appliance becomes his property. 

In the early Fall of 1933, as a first step 
in this work, we secured the cooperation 
of one of the largest gas water heater manu- 
facturers who so thoroughly believed our 
idea of rental was right that he offered to 
finance for the operating company water 
heaters over a considerable period of time 
that we might give the plan a thorough 
trial. 

Our plan has now been in operation a 
full year and we not only have been sur- 
prised but pleased with results accom- 
plished. The operating companies have 
placed on their lines 3 to 7 times as many 
automatic heaters during the last twelve 
months as compared with the previous 
twelve months, and the percentage of re- 
turns have been far less than they were 
the previous year on 24-month installment 
sales. 

I do not want to bore you with figures, 
but the following is of interest. 

From September 1, 1932 to September 1, 
1933, nine operating gas companies in nine 
different states sold for cash and on in- 
stallment plans 2897 automatic heaters. Re- 
turns from that year’s sales have been 517, 
or 17% of sales. The same nine com- 
panies, during twelve months from Septem- 
ber 1, 1933 to September 1, 1934, put out 
9255 automatic heaters on the trial rental 
plan (a small portion were sold for cash) 
and have taken back for all causes 590, or 
6%. We do not believe this figure, over a 
two year period will exceed 10%. All those 


heaters which have been taken back are 
thoroughly cleaned and re-rented. 

Our customers have been rendered a 
service which they appreciate, judging by 
their acceptance of the plan. 

I spent two months during the past sum- 
mer in England and on the Continent con- 
tacting gas and electric utilities, studying 
load building plans with particular refer- 
ence to rentals. I found in England that 
the gas companies have been renting (they 
call it hire) appliances during the past fifty 
years, and I was unable to find a single 
company who did not think well of the 
plan. 

Great Britain has 1349 gas companies— 
about three quarters are privately operated, 
one quarter municipally operated. They 
have 10,328,000 total gas meters (8,000,000 
of which are estimated to be residential). 
Total homes in Great Britain, 11,000,000; 
gas home saturation, 73%; electric home 
saturation only 33%. They have 6,068,000 
prepayment, or slot meters. This is due to 
quarterly billing of accounts; most people 
prefer to pre-pay or pay monthly. Today 
the companies have appliances on straight 
rental which they have purchased from 
manufacturers and capitalized as follows: 


Gas stoves 6,483,000 
Radiant fires 2,038,000 
Water heaters and miscellaneous 1,975,000 


Total appliances rented 10,496,000 


Rental of gas ranges would average 40¢ 
per month, and other appliances in propor- 
tion. 


Depreciation 


The managers are frank to say that the 
small rental charged does not completely 
cover repairs and depreciation, based on 7 
to 10 years, but the combined income from 
rental and increased gas sale gives a most 
satisfactory return. Their reasoning is as 
follows: 

“Our investment in plant and mains has 
been made. Our pipe lines cover the terri- 
tory. The income of the majority of our 
families is low, estimated to average $50 
to $60 per month. Such families can afford 
to pay monthly charges for gas and small 
rental charges, but cannot afford capital 
expenditure for appliance. The majority of 
our investment has been made right up to 
the customer’s door. Why not make it 
possible with small additional capital in- 
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vestment on our part to provide devices for 
the customer by which he can use our serv- 
ice from which we derive our income?” 

The electric companies rent house wiring 
and all types of appliances. Ninety-five 
per cent of all major electrical appliances 
are on rental. The electric companies only 
have 3,600,000 home customers, or 33% 
saturation, compared with 8,000,000 gas 
home customers, or 73% saturation. Ap- 
proximately two thirds of the electric com- 
panies are municipally owned, one third 
privately owned. 


Exropean Experience 

I found the rental plan was being used 
extensively in Great Britain, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France. In every 
instance, with one exception, I found the 
rental plan has proved of great value. The 
one instance was a gas company in Holland 
which had rented in 1932, through its deal- 
ers, 18,000 water heaters. Due to lack of 
vents, credit checks, high monthly rental 
charges, etc., 10,000 were returned during 
1933. I could not resist saying to the sales 
manager that I was surprised his returns 
had not been even greater. Plans were 
corrected and revised in the latter part of 
1933 and heaters are now going out at the 
rate of 300 per month. 

One interesting fact is noteworthy. The 
electric company in the same city, during 
the last five years, has been renting off-peak 
electric water heaters. They now have 
30,000 installed, and their curve of rentals 
has steadily gone upward while the gas 


company’s rental curve looks like the con- 
tour of the Swiss Alps. 

The electric company’s organization 
checks every installation before and after it 
is installed and _ follows complaints 
promptly. The gas company did not exer- 
cise the same care, with disastrous results. 

In conclusion let me say that it is difficult 
to compare practices in Europe with those 
in America due to the habits and customs 
of the people. Plans that have proven to 
be profitable load builders in Europe should 
be carefully considered before we say they 
will not work in America. 

We too have several hundreds of dollars 
investment per residential customer in pipe 
lines and plant. 

We too want to make appliances avail- 
able so greater comfort and convenience 
will accrue to our customers. 

We know if this can be done much idle 
investment will become active, upon which 
a return can be earned. 

We know the installation of an auto- 
matic water heater gives customer satis- 
faction and an increased load. 

We have demonstrated that the trial 
rental plan greatly increases the number of 
heaters installed per year. 

I believe a way to render a real service 
to your customers and build a profitable 
load on your gas companies’ lines is by 
establishing a trial rental plan for promot- 
ing automatic gas water heating. 

An old saying is—‘The Proof of the 
Pudding Is in the Eating.” You'll never 
know what you can do with this type of 
load building campaign until you try. 





THREE “R” SALES PROGRAM FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 5) 


Second: Every gas customer who has dis- 
continued the use of gas for whatever pur- 
pose should be contacted and advised re- 
garding the cost of gas to do the cooking, 
water heating or house heating job which 
he formerly did with gas but is now carry- 
ing on with a competitive fuel. As long as 
these customers remain in ignorance of 
what they can do with gas in modern up- 
to-date appliances just so long will they 
be an anchor against our progress. 

Third: Every effort should be made to 
replace existing inefficient, obsolete gas 
equipment and appliances with modern up- 
to-date gas equipment and gas appliances. 
In any event, our existing gas users should 
be given the facts regarding what modern 
gas appliances will do in comparison with 
the old obsolete type. This policy means 
a lessened revenue, but unless we see that 
our customers have modern economical ap- 
pliances our competitors will do so for us. 

Fourth: Existing equipment and appli- 
ances should be checked to see that they 
are properly functioning, that they have 
the correct amount of gas, that burners are 
cleaned and properly adjusted, that they are 
located in a manner to give the lowest op- 
erating cost, that the customer is fully ad- 
vised as to the change which he can make 
to improve the operating efficiency and 
service from his existing appliances. 


Fifth: That gas equipment and appliances 
should be made available on terms and con- 
ditions competitive with that of the other 
fuel industries selling in our gas areas. 


The Three R’s In the Domestic Field 


In addition to the above suggestions every 
employee, salesman and as many dealers 
that will do so should take the course in 
“Tell Them About Gas Cooking” prepared 
by the American Gas Association. Every gas 
company should sell and advertise ranges 
completely insulated and equipped with 
heat controls and automatic lighting as a 
minimum requirement, and floors should 
carry a fully automatic gas range with the 
clock, and our salesmen should be instructed 
to talk the clock control even though the 
customer is not urged to the point where he 
buys one. 

A special effort should be made to get the 
dealers to handle modern efficient gas 
ranges and to cooperate with the gas com- 
pany on at least one major range activity 
per year. Furthermore, in those places 
where kitchen heating is a problem every 
gas company should undertake the promo- 
tion of kitchen heating ranges, burners, etc. 


Gas Refrigeration 
The problem here is primarily a com- 
petitive one with the electric refrigerator— 
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sales promotion. Special effort should be 
made to obtain dealer outlets for gas re- 
frigerators. Since the introduction of the 
new air cooled refrigerator and with the 
Electrolux refrigerator available with kero- 
sene burners, a dealer now has an appliance 
which can be sold to all types of customers, 
namely, those on gas company mains as well 
as those off gas company mains. 

The gas refrigerator is not only an im- 
portant load builder developing some 
18,000 to 25,000 cu.ft. of gas load per 
year, but is an important weapon of de- 
fense in holding the gas cooking load. In 
many instances the electric rates and our 
own gas rates are such that if a customer 
has electric lights and an electric refriger- 
ator, she can add the electric range and 
cook cheaper than she can by gas. 

Domestic Heating Field 

We have before us a threefold problem 
in the domestic heating field which again 
can be termed the Three “R’”’ Program. 

First: Recover lost customers. (a) This 
can best be done by selling the new control 
features available for gas which eliminate 
Cold 70. (b) By selling healthful heat— 
modern air conditioning equipment. This 
will largely eliminate the cost comparison, 
since the service is not comparable. (c) By 
pointing out saving possible through use of 
“heat saving devices” insulation, whether 
stripping, storm windows, etc. 

Second: Retain present customers. (a) 
Special effort should be made to correct 
present defects occasioned by faulty control 
equipment. (b) Customers should be urged 
to install heat saving devices, and in any 
event given cost for same and estimated sav- 
ing which can be made. (c) Every cus- 
tomer should be given a cost comparison 
between oil and gas—all factors included. 
(Unless this is done, the oil man will stress 
the fuel saving and ignore the other fac- 
tors, such as pilots, electricity, servicing, 
interest, depreciation.) (d) Present cus- 
tomers should be advised of the costs of 
heating water by means of oil in the heating 
boiler as determined by tests at M. I. T. 
(e) See that they understand the advantages 
of air conditioning equipment and that they 
have estimates on the cost of same. Of 
course, every effort should be made to sell 
them on installing air conditioning, if not 
in its entirety, at least in part. 

Third: Replace competitive fuel with gas. 
This requires a modification of our past 
selling policies. (a) All equipment we 
offer for sale should eliminate Cold 70 and 
thereby enable salesmen to talk of a new 
service in heating. (b) All estimates for 
gas heating should be based on the use of 
heat saving devices, at least to the extent 
that the total cost for “gas equipment and 
heat saving devices” is equal to the cost of 
competitive heating equipment. (c) Sell 
air conditioning, which really gives us a 
talking feature over our competitors. This 
applies particularly to the large homes 
where we have the hardest job of justifying 
the use of gas, unless we render more than 
just a warm comfortable home without 
work or worry and supply in addition a 
healthful atmosphere within the homes. 
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Our experience has shown that with a 
proper gas rate and with an adequate and 
properly trained sales personnel the heating 
load will proceed to develop at a rapid 
rate. There is no reason we can see why 
any of our customers should buy oil boilers 
and oil burners in preference to gas, ex- 
cept that we have not given them all the 
facts. Hence, the responsibility for results 
or lack of results is ours. 


Water Heating Field 


The Three “R” Program is particularly 
applicable to our water heating field, since 
(at least it is our experience) this field has 
been the hardest hit during the past three 
years and is most vulnerable to attack. 
While the problems confronting us in the 
water heating field and recommendations to 
meet these problems have been covered in 
some detail by the writer in a number of 
articles during the past 18 months and 
more recently by Mr. Rutherford of the 
New England Gas & Electric Association, 
the water heating market is so important 
that some repetition is justified. I would 
like to emphasize the need to assure our- 
selves on the relative cost of heating water 
by gas, coal, oil and electricity—through 
studying the tests made by M. I. T. (these 
tests are obtainable through A. G. A. Head- 
quarters) and, most important, by making 
your own local tests. We are convinced 
we can supply hot water more economically 
by gas than by any other means in the ma- 
jority of our own gas properties, and our 
advertising so states in no uncertain terms. 

We also believe it highly important to 
select one of the most efficient heaters to 
sell. There are some heaters now available 
which will give a 24-hour efficiency on a 
50 gal. day draw of over 60%. Having 
selected one of these efficient heaters to 
sell we should endeavor to get present 
water heating customers having inefficient 
heaters to discard this equipment and use 
one of the efficient types. At least point 
out to them how much they can save 
through buying a modern efficient gas water 
heater. Failing in replacing the inefficient 
heater, every effort should be made to re- 
duce the waste of gas through improving 
on the present installation. Perhaps the 
thermostat is set too high, or a tempering 
tank can be added—or perhaps the hot 
water lines are 34 or 1” and by replacing 
with 34” copper tubing a saving in waste 
of hot water can be made, reducing the gas 
bill. 

Present tank heater customers should 
be encouraged to install automatic heaters, 
since our competitors will talk about the 
care-free service obtainable with their prod- 
uct. The new low input conversion heaters 
offer an excellent opportunity to convert 
these tank heaters into automatically con- 
trolled water heaters. The service and op- 
erating cost is surprisingly satisfactory. 
Some companies may be surprised that bills 
of tank heater customers are not increased 
where the low input conversion heater is in- 
stalled, and as a result will feel it is not 
worth while to sell them. Such an atti- 


tude, however, is because unless our custom- 
ers have modern automatically controlled 
water heaters they will be easy prey for our 
campetitors. 

We should set up a real program of edu- 
cation among our own employees regarding 
the true facts of heating water by gas and 
competitive fuels. We should get these 
same facts over to dealers and to the pub- 
lic through bold and vigorous advertising. 
The water heating market from standpoint 
of cost of service, first cost of equipment 
and quality of service belongs to the gas 
industry. If we do not capture it we have 
no one to blame but ourselves. 

We should make our terms attractive on 
water heaters. In fact the most successful 
results have been obtained through rental 
plans, or on what actually amounts to a 
rental plan—payments extending over 36 
to 60 months. Our own results with rental 
plans has proven the merits of this method 
to our satisfaction. Experience has shown 
that a high percentage of rentals are con- 
verted into sale during the first year. A low 
monthly payment or rental plan gives the 
customer an opportunity to prove to his 
own satisfaction (without making a heavy 
investment) that gas water heating is eco- 
nomical and satisfactory. 


Commercial Field 


In spite of the severe competition in the 
commercial field, the baking and cooking 
load has shown a steady increase over the 
last two or three years, and we believe this 
is due largely to the fact that our commer- 
cial gas department has been concentrating 
on this load with special emphasis on train- 
ing of personnel and on adequate servicing 
of existing appliances. 

Our commercial field presents a Three 
“R” Program, as does the domestic field. 
Present equipment, where obsolete, should 
be replaced with modern equipment, or im- 
proved through servicing and additional 
features. I wish to emphasize one load 
building possibility in the commercial field 
which is generally neglected—commercial 
heating. One large group through the de- 
pression years was able to materially offset 
their loss in the domestic heating field by 
selling commercial heating. They could 
only have done so by showing that gas was 
more economical. 


Service 

In view of the rigid economies which 
have been made and are still necessary to 
be made on all operating expenses, it may 
seem to be presumptuous to recommend 
improving and enlarging on the servicing 
of customers’ appliances. The only thing 
that can be said in defense of such a recom- 
mendation is that it is necessary to improve 
and extend the servicing of customers’ ap- 
pliances if we wish to retain and enlarge 
our gas sales. There is, however, ample 


evidence to justify an increase in servicing 
expense because of the new revenue added. 
The A. G. A. has recently issued a servicing 
manual on gas ranges and gas water heat- 
ers. Every service man and dealer or 
plumber installing gas ranges and gas 
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water heaters should have one of these. 
Servicing of gas appliances is vital to the 
gas industry. We should find some method 
to give more service than we have in the 
past. Only by doing so can we hold our 
own and go ahead with greater sales. 

I am convinced the gas industry has the 
fuel and the equipment which is capable 
of meeting competition from coal, oil or 
electricity. The troubles of the gas indus- 
try are not due so much to outside compe- 
tition, but rather from those within the 
industry. Based on information at my com- 
mand regarding comparative costs of gas 
and other fuels for various operations, 
whether it be cooking, water heating, space 
heating or commercial cooking, there is 
really no valid excuse from the operating 
cost or equipment cost standpoint for any 
fuel replacing gas, nor for gas not going 
ahead and replacing other fuels. The only 
reason gas has been replaced, and the only 
reason why gas does not go ahead at a 
faster rate is because we have not been will- 
ing to spend the time and money on shout- 
ing the virtues of gas as we have on, say, 
electricity. Hence, our problem is an inter- 
nal one. It is one of constant employee, 
salesman and dealer education, and of en- 
larged promotional plans to advise the 
public of the facts and financing terms so 
that the public can satisfy the desire to 
own a gas water heater, refrigerator, house 
heating burners, etc. With our own 
people convinced we have a right to the 
fuel requirements of our customers now 
supplied by others, and with a determina- 
tion to see that our customers have the 
facts, and by faithfully carrying out a 
Three “R” Program, I am confident the 
gas industry will witness a growth not 
dreamed possible. The results are up to 
us. 


Gas Cooking Advertisements 
Available on Loan 


SSOCIATION Headquarters has col- 

lected a number of effective gas range 
and gas cooking advertisements in binders 
for loan to companies which are faced with 
a strong competitive situation. Included in 
the lot are the excellent series used by the 
Providence Gas Company, Detroit City Gas 
Company and Hartford Gas Company. 

The purpose of this service is to make 
available to advertising men and sales man- 
agers samples of some of the best current 
newspaper advertising sponsored by gas 
companies to protect their domestic cooking 
load. It is hoped that a study of the ad- 
vertisements will suggest new copy themes, 
illustration ideas and other points that will 
prove helpful in stressing the superiority 
of cooking by gas. 

There is no charge for this service. The 
advertisements will be forwarded on loan 
for ten days, requests being filled in the 
order of their arrival at Headquarters. 
Kindly communicate with Charles W. Per- 
son, Director of Publicity and Advertising, 
Association Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 
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Home Service Facts and Figures 


QUESTION- 

NAIRE pre- 
pared by a_ sub- 
committee of the 
Home Service 
Committee was 
submitted to all 
home service de- 
partments listed 
with the American 
Gas Association in 
the Spring of 1934. 
In 1930 a similar 
questionnaire was 
circulated and a 
comparison of results shows a consider- 
able increase in the scope of home serv- 
ice over the four-year period. To both 
questionnaires, there was a response from 
about 30% of the home service depart- 
ments listed with the Association, but 
this percentage includes the majority of 
the larger companies and, therefore, gives 
a fairly complete cross-section of home 
service work in the gas industry. The 
results are: 





Elizabeth Sweeney 


EE WE INNND: oa ck ec ccs ccd 
Number of people reached............. 
Pe OE WINE iain oi noes ccc de Decks 
Number of people reached.............. 
Number of home calls. .... 2.2.00 cccceee 
Number of visitors at offices............. 
Number reached on sales flaor.......... 


Elizabeth Sweeney of the Empire Gas & 
Electric Co., Geneva, N. Y., who as chair- 
man of this subcommittee, compiled the 
results of the questionnaire, draws some 
conclusions as follows: 


1. There exists no uniformity as to 
home service personnel employed, in com- 
parison to the size of the company, me- 
ters served and work attempted. 

2. In general, the company official su- 
met twen y home service work is the new 

usiness manager or merchandise man- 
ager, indicating a definite tie-in of home 
service work with the sales department. 

3. The aims of home service are al- 
most always reported similarly, being di- 
rected toward building good — rela- 
tions; building sales of gas and of gas 
appliances: accomplishing these aims 
through customer and employee educa- 
— in the use of our product. 

It would seem from the replies that 
ines 90% of the companies are using 
home service in home call work. In 
many instances only one appliance, such 
as ranges, received routine follow-up 
calls. 

>. Frequently home service calls are 
made only upon request or complaint. In 


comparatively few cases do appliances 
other than ranges or refrigerators receive 
a follow-up instruction call. This cen- 
clusion may be incorrect since so many 
companies reported only the total num- 
ber of home contacts rather than show- 
ing just what appliances were being fol- 
lowed up. “New Customer Calls” were 
reported by but few companies. In view 
of the general professed aim of home 
service as something of a public rela- 
tions division, this might appear incon- 
sistent. 

6. Demonstrations of one type or an- 
other are a part of home service work 
with about 75% of the companies. This 
seems interesting as it rates demonstra- 
tions second to home calls in importance 
and effort expended. I think this may 
prove to be a development since the last 
questionnaire was compiled four years 
ago. It rather definitely explodes any 
belief that the major effort of home serv- 
ice is “teaching cooking” and is fine evi- 
dence of the place and part home service 
is being given in the promotional work 
of our industry. 

7. Home service assistance in em- 
ployee educational work is reported by 


1930 1934 
rr yer rrr re 3,000 3,354 
eT Pee ee ee 194,930 288,227 
+6 am nei meee ne ea cut 6,986 7,220 
al ae ig ahaa tess 511,059 696,051 
pind wks PN Rw eeS 176,830 499,024 
asp ane ees tews 67,750 313,336 
Ee Ter ere 114,645 239,145 


half the companies. This is a satisfying 
trend. 

8. Radio work in the larger cities 
seems very well organized. 

9. Perhaps the newest, or at least the 
most popular new development, is the 
creation of kitchen planning divisions of 
home service. More companies report 
the inauguration of this work in 1934 
than any other development. 

10. More than 50% of the companies 
extend cooperation to dealers and in 
nearly every case home service has a part 
in this. It was disappointing that so 
many did not have available, actual fig- 
ures as to the extent of this participa- 
tion by home service. From the informa- 
tion which was reported, one felt that 
we are extending much more dealer as- 
sistance than the figures will indicate. 

11. The diversity of work which is 
being handled by home service depart- 
ments is gratifying proof of our need 
and of our ability to truly serve both 
our companies and the home makers of 
the world. 

12. It seems quite evident that though 
we may be fine missionaries, we are 
pretty poor business men. There was a 


very general lack of statistical informa- 





tion as applied to the detailed operation 
of our departments. In many, many cases, 
only “total” figures were available on a 
given activity, and too many times even 
totals were lacking, and the answer 
would be, “No record kept on this ac- 
tivity.” And yet, even from limited infor- 
mation given, one was so often convinced 
that a very complete home service job 
was being done—but the figures are lack- 
ing to prove it. I feel very strongly that 
we fail to do ourselves justice. Many 
directors, in submitting incomplete an- 
swers, intimated their intention of revis- 
ing their record-keeping methods. It is 
to be hoped that this will result for the 
best interests of our work. 


New Home Service 
Chairman 


ISS MAR- 

GARET NE- 
VINS, home serv- 
ice director of The 
Syracuse Lighting 
Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been appointed 
chairman of the 
Home Service Com- 
mittee, according 
to an announce- 
ment by F. M. 
Rosenkrans, chair- 
man of the Com- 


Margaret Nevins 


mercial Section. 

Miss Nevins is head of the home serv- 
ice department of The Syracuse Com- 
pany and also directs the home service 
work in the Central Division of The 
Niagara Hudson System. This group of 
companies has a varied program of work 
under way including a plan of lecture 
demonstrations incorporating special talks 
on appliances. 

Home service activities operate as a 
function of the sales department in most 
companies and one of the projects to be 
stressed in the committee work this year 
will be that of organizing home service 
groups in various sections of the coun- 
try as a part of the present sales confer- 
ences. 


A. S. M. E. Appoints 


National Secretary 

E. DAVIES, since 1931 executive sec- 

e retary of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, has been appointed 
national secretary of the Society. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Calvin W. Rice, whose death last 
October terminated twenty-seven years of 
active service as national secretary. 
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Gas Exhibit at Power Show Stresses 
Industrial Modernization 
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Three views of the gas 

industry's exhibit at the 

National Exposition of 

Power and Mechanical 

Engineering, Grand Cen- 

tral Palace, New York 
City 


ODERNIZATION in industry through the effi- 

ciency and general adaptability of gas in indus- 
trial processes was the theme of the gas industry's ex- 
hibit at the 11th National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, held from December 3 to 8 
in Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

The gas exhibit was sponsored by the American Gas 
Association in cooperation with the following four 
New York gas companies: Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Company, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Con- 
solidated Gas Company of N. Y. and New York and 
Richmond Gas Company. 

The exhibit featured recent developments in gas 
fired industrial appliances, resulting from the funda- 
mental research done by the gas industry, and the re- 
sults of service given industry by the gas companies 
of the nation. Exhibits of burners, torches, forges, 
furnaces and other pieces of equipment for furnishing 
heat emphasized the advantages of gas in industrial 
processes. 


By A. L. PALMER 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


There was also a display of reference books deal- 
ing with various industrial applications and resulting 
from the gas industry’s research. These books gave 
evidence of the printed display on one side wall of 
the booth which stated: “A national program of con- 
tinuous gas research has provided the industrialist 
with new tools for the more efficient application of 
heat . . . results of such research are now available 
in printed form.” 

Opposite this on the other side wall of the booth 
was a large printed display emphasizing gas service. 
It read: “Even the finest equipment requires A-1 
service . . . a unique feature of gas fuel is the ren- 
dering by gas companies of regular inspection and 
ready service at all times . . . one of the reasons why 
gas is preferred in industry.” 

The long center ex- 
hibit on the side of the 
booth opposite the en- 
trance gave evidence of 
the research and service 
which gas has given to 
industry. In five wall 
panels it depicted re- 
cent advances in mod- 
ern gas fuel usage by 
means of greatly en- 
larged photographs. 
Through the use of 
Robophone these ex- 
amples were discussed 
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through recordings, giving the impression 
of the panels actually speaking of their 
contribution to industrial progress. 

The first of these panels illustrated the 
advance in process air conditioning for 
summer use. Its application is advanta- 
geous where humidity needs to be con- 
trolled during the summertime as in the 
lithographic, tobacco, textile and a host 
of other industries. 

The second panel was on diffusion flame 
combustion which provides scale free steel 
in forging for the ferrous metal industry. 

The third panel showed controlled at- 
mosphere furnaces in which the atmosphere 
of the furnace is controlled while the fur- 
mace is at working temperatures. These 
furnaces are especially adapted for use in 
bright annealing work in both the ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals industries. 

In the fourth panel was a picture of a 
muffle-less kiln, as used by Lenox, Inc., of 
Trenton, N. J. In these kilns are fired 
glost chinaware of the best quality in di- 
rect fired atmosphere using walking beam 
furnaces, 60 feet long, with a pre-heat 
soaking and cooling zone. The entire 
heating and cooling cycle covers a period of 
24 hours. 

The final panel depicted several phases of 
immersion heating, covering the heating of 
liquids and the melting of solids. Theze 
immersion coils are combustion chambers 
in which gas fuel is burned and are used 
in chemical, stereotyping, linotyping and 
other low melting white metal applications. 

The exhibit included an impressive ar- 
ray of gas burners, designed to meet the 
diversified needs of industry. Torches 
which use gas instead of the more expensive 
acetylene were shown, as were a number of 
forges, furnaces and other heating equip- 
ment for low, medium and high tempera- 
ture work. 

One display emphasized the advantages of 
gas in processes which require that tempera- 
ture be maintained at a constant level. 
Several gas burners were equipped with 
thermostatic controls, which were set to 
maintain a temperature of 400°, 600°, or 
800° F. How close the burners came to 





maintaining the temperature for which they 
were set could be observed by watching 
the dial of a pyrometer. 

There was shown also a new electrotype 
plate drying oven heated by a small, ex- 
ternal direct fired air heater which also used 
the principle of recirculation. Attention 
was attracted by the single valve control 
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for high temperature oven furnaces. 

An electrotype furnace with immersion 
coils heated by gas with induced draft, 
thermostatically controlled, was on display. 
Instruments attached showed the close con- 
trol of the metal temperature and low flue 
gas temperatures, demonstrating high efh- 
ciency. 





How the Natural Gas Course 
Is Conducted 


OME interest has been expressed con- 

cerning the method of handling the 
home study course on natural gas now be- 
ing conducted by the University of Kansas. 
This work was undertaken at the invitation 
of the American Gas Association. 

The primary purpose is to give each in- 
dividual student the kind of attention that 
will let him get the most benefit from the 
work. What this will be depends on the 
student. If he is well prepared and has had 
experience it will be little because he can 
study things out for himself, perhaps with 
an occasional suggestion of outside read- 
ing. But if he is not well prepared, or 
lacks experience, he will need added expla- 
nations and suggestions. The genera! plan 
for handling the work makes this possible. 

When an application arrives at the office 
of the Extension Division, a record is made 
covering all details given concerning the 
position occupied by the student, his prep- 
aration, and his library facilities. The ap- 
plications are numbered serially. The 
records are filed alphabetically and nu- 
merical cross-reference is made. By means 
of this filing system it is possible to locate 
all available information by either the name 
or the number of the student. 

A record card, carrying the information 
concerning the student, with his number, is 
sent to the instructor, who is also thus able 
to locate each student both numerically and 
alphabetically. This card sent to the in- 
structor and a similar one in the office of 
the Extension Division are provided with 
spaces for recording the date of receipt of 





Old King Coal 


LD King Coal, the merry old soul, is the grandfather of the gas industry. 

While very little is known about the King’s parents, we are told he de- 
scended from the woody parts of trees, resins from gums and waxes, and residue 
from nitrogenous compounds. This was in the carbonaceous age. 

The King had two sons, Anthracite and Bituminous. Being the older and being 
subjected to greater pressure, Anthracite became harder and brighter. He had 
one son, Semi-Anthracite, who like his father remained in the Pennsylvania dis- 
trict throughout all these centuries and is still considered one of the most im- 


portant inhabitants of that state. 


Bituminous, the second son, proved to be the black sheep of the family. He 
was not as well fixed in carbon as his older brother; he associated more with oxy- 
gen, nitrogen and hydrogen. He even smoked when heated. Bituminous was of a 
roving disposition, had a large family, and today we find his sons, Low, Medium 
and High Rank Bituminous in many states of the union from Alabama to New 


Mexico. 


Because of the nature of the Bituminous children and their willingness to give 
up gas, tar, ammonia and other products, the gas industry readily adopted them as 


their own children —ELMER H. PAULL 


(Part of student's answer to homework question, 1934-35 Gas Engineering Course, 
The Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute.) 


each set of papers sent in by the student, 
the grade given, and the date of return of 
the papers. 

When a recitation paper is received the 
date is stamped on it and a record of the re- 
ceipt of the assignment made on the stu- 
dent’s card. The paper then goes to the 
instructor, who records the date of receipt 
by him, examines the paper and grades it 
in accordance with his idea of what can be 
expected, writes out his criticism and sug- 
gestions for the student, records the date 
of return and sends the paper back to the 
office of the Extension Division. Here the 
gtade is recorded and the paper is returned 
to the student. 

Some of the papers received show 
thorough study, possibly backed by a very 
good preliminary understanding of the sub- 
ject based on experience. In such cases 
there is practically nothing to do but give 
the paper a high grade and send it back. 
In other cases there may be evidence of too 
much haste in preparing the answers. When 
this happens the student is advised to study 
the assignment again with the idea of pick- 
ing up all available information. Or there 
may be failure to understand some part of 
an assignment, in which case an effort is 
made to give an explanation. 

In order to give as much personal at- 
tention as possible, some students have been 
asked by letter to outline their personal 
training and experience. Such a reply will 
show at once what portions of the course 
will prove very easy because of experience 
and what parts if any are likely to give 
difficulty. In all cases the student is asked 
to bring up his .problems for discussion 
with the hope that a few words from the 
instructor will remove any difficulties ex- 
isting. In some cases it is found that a 
student has special knowledge or has had 
some especially valuable experience and he 
is asked to give information which serves to 
broaden the knowledge of the instructor 
and which may be used to help other stu- 
dents. 

The questions at the end of each assign- 
ment, or each section of an assignment, are 
intended as indicators of the student's un- 
derstanding of the subject covered. They 
cover only a few points in each assignment 
or section, but the kind of answer given 
shows whether a student is really studying, 
or only looking first at the questions and 
then looking up the answers. This latter 
course is possible, but if a set of answers 
should indicate it, other questions would be 
sent. 
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Protecting Bolts and Nuts of Mechanical Pipe Joints 
and Leak Clamps from Electrolytic Corrosion 


T the 1934 Dis- 
tribution Con- 
ference in Detroit a 
paper was presented 
entitled ‘Improve- 
ments to Mechanical 
Pipe Joints and the 
Prevention of Bolt 
and Nut Corrosion.” 
This paper was 
printed and distrib- 
uted at the 1934 
A. G. A. meeting. 
The general conclu- 
sions were: 

1. Insulating the bolts should reduce 
electrolytic corrosion of the bolts and nuts. 

2. Capping the nuts and heads of the 
bolts with an insulating material filled with 
a waterproof plastic should protect the nuts 
and heads from corrosion. 

3. Shielding the heads and shanks of the 
bolts with metallic shields as is the case 
with the Flexklamp and R. D. Wood joints 
should satisfactorily protect these parts of 
the bolts from serious corrosion. 

4. The exposed shanks of bolts between 
flanges should be satisfactorily protected 
against serious corrosion by the use of suit- 
able waterproof compressible sleeves or 
grommets. 

5. Shielding the nuts of bolts with me- 
tallic shields which form an integral part 
of the follower ring should greatly reduce 
the corrosion of the nuts and threaded ends 
of the bolts. Filling these recesses or in- 
verted caps with a suitable waterproof 
plastic material should practically prevent 
corrosion of the nuts and threaded ends of 
the bolts. 

6. Shielding the heads and the nuts of 
the bolts with separately formed metal cup 
washers should greatly reduce the corrosion 
of the heads, nuts and threaded ends of the 
bolts. Filling these recesses or inverted 
caps with a suitable waterproof plastic ma- 
terial should practically prevent corrosion 
of these parts. 

7. Suitable flexible waterproof caps 
forced or cemented on over the heads and 
nuts of the bolts should practically elimi- 
nate corrosion of these parts. 


Shielding Assures Long Life 

Additional tests have been made to de- 
termine how practical the method of shield- 
ing the ends of the bolts and nuts might 
be in joints designed to have the follower 
ring protect the head and shank of the bolt. 
Tests were also made to determine the 
comparative value of shielding the head of 





J. A. Perry 


By J. A. Perry 


The United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


the bolt and the nut, and of installing a 
flexible grommet around the shank of the 
bolt as compared to protecting the whole 
joint with an enamel, such as Bitumastic. 

All of the tests that we have made would 
indicate that shielding offers the most prac- 
tical method of assuring a nut and bolt life 
which will be equal to tke life of the pipe 
line. 

The Carson-Cadillac Corporation is pro- 
ducing a cast iron cap for shielding the 
nuts of the Flexklamp or R. D. Wood 
joint or other joints which use the same 
size bolt and nut. 





The American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
is offering a redesigned Doublex-Simplex 
joint which shields the shank of the bolt. 
The nuts and bolt heads of this joint are 
extra heavy and designed to lengthen the 
life of these parts. 


Rubber Caps 


A cap of rubber seems to offer some ad- 
vantages. Prelimanary tests were made us- 
ing rubber caps that were originally made 
as caps for acid bottles. These tests were 
promising enough to encourage the Man- 
hattan Rubber Company to make some rub- 
ber caps for protecting the bolt heads and 
nuts. These caps were exhibited by some 
of the pipe manufacturers at the A. G. A. 
Convention in Atlantic City this year. 


Figure 1 





Figure 2 
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Figure 3 


The rubber caps of special composition 
as applied to a Doublex-Simplex joint are 
shown in Figure 7 and as applied to an 
R. D. Wood joint are shown in Figure 8. 

Two forms of the cast iron caps produced 
by the Carson-Cadillac Corporation were 
tested and some of the rubber caps used 
normally as bottle caps were tested when 
applied to mechanical joints and to leak 
clamps that are so designed as to shield the 
heads and shanks of the bolts. A leak 
clamp with unprotected nuts was used for 
comparative purposes. 


Results of Test 

Four Dresser leak clamps were tested. 
One clamp had the nuts, heads and shanks 
of the bolt protected by rubber caps and 
grommets. One clamp was protected by 
Bitumastic enamel so applied as to leave 
occasional holidays or bare metal exposed 
as might be the case in the field. One 
clamp was protected by Bitumastic enamel 
applied thoroughly and completely as was 
possible under laboratory conditions. The 
other clamp was used with cadmium plated 
bolts and nuts and no protection was sup- 
plied to any of the metallic surfaces. 

It was believed that this test would 
show whether the cast iron or the rubber 
caps or both would be a satisfactory method 
of protecting the nuts in mechanical pipe 
joints. 

It was believed that a comparison be- 
tween the protection offered to the bolts and 
nuts by rubber caps and grommets, by 
Bitumastic enamel and by chromium plating 
could be obtained by using leak clamps 
of the Dresser type. This type of clamp 





leaves the bolt head, nut and practically 
all of the bolt shank exposed. 
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Tables Nos. 1 and 2 and the photographs 
show the results of the test. 

Figures 1 and 2 show the joints as- 
sembled before the test was made. Figure 
3 shows the bolts from the Carson leak 
clamps after the test was completed. The 
middle bolt is a new bolt which was not in 
the test. 

Due to using somewhat odd size bells the 
toes of the bolts used in the test were 
turned off as shown in the tested bolts at 
either side of the figure, before they were 
installed. Practically no metal was lost 
from the toe of these bolts by corrosion. 

Note that the protected nut and threaded 
end of the bolt in CL-2 is practically as 
good as when installed, while the unpro- 
tected nut and threaded end of the bolt 
as shown in CL-1, Figure 3, and installed 
in joint No. 1, Figure 1, is practically 
gone. 

A and B, Figure 3 show two forms of 
the cast iron nut protectors before and after 
testing. 

Figure 4 shows bolts and nuts from the 
Carson Flexklamp joint, before and after 
testing. 

CF, Figure 4 is a new bolt and nut, CF-4 
is a bolt and nut after the corrosion test 
was completed, the nut and the end of the 
bolt having been protected by a cast iron 
cap. CF-3 is a nut and bolt after the test 
was completed, the nut and end of the bolt 
having been protected by a rubber cap. Note 
the good protection offered by these caps. 

From Table No. 1, the loss of the capped 
nuts was .5% to 2.4% compared to a loss 
of 34.6% for the uncapped nuts. 





Figure 4 
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TABLE NO. 1 
Per CENT Loss IN WEIGHT OF PARTS OF CARSON LEAK CLAMPS AND JOINTS 
No. Type Bell and Spigot Gland Bolts Nuts C.I. Caps 
1 Carson Leak Clamp 
Nuts unprotected 2.4 14.0 11.5 34.6 
2 Carson Leak Clamp 
C.I. Nut Covers 2.3 11.0 3.4 0.5 39.6 
3 Carson Flexklamp 
Rubber Nut Covers 1.6 3.9 12.8 4.1 2.4 
4 Carson Flexklamp 
2.6 9.7 4.6 1.8 33.7 





Figure 6. 








Figure 5 


Bolts and section of rubber gasket removed October, 1934, from a 30” leak 
clamp installed September, 1905 











Figure 7. 
rubber nut and bolt head covers 


Doublex-Simplex Joint with 


The nuts that were protected by the rub- 
ber caps lost a bit more metal than those 
protected by the cast iron caps. This was 
seemingly due to the rubber cap not seat- 
ing down against the follower ring, a thin 
section of the nut was therefore exposed 
to corrosion. We believe this can be avoided 
when the rubber caps are made specifically 
for this purpose and service; as a further 
precaution a small amount of rubber cement 
can be used to seal the joint between the 
rubber cap and the follower ring. 

Of course, the cast iron caps lost a large 
amount of metal as was expected and ulti- 
mately the nuts would be corroded but it 
must be remembered that the purpose of the 
protection is not to make the bolts and nuts 
last forever but to extend their life to equal 
that of the pipe line on which they are in- 
stalled. It is believed that this method of 
capping the nuts and of protecting the head 
and shank of the bolts by the follower ring 
will give a joint life which will be equal to 
the life of the pipe line. 

As shown by Table No. 2, the rubber 
caps and grommets gave almost complete 
protection to the bolts and nuts in the 
Dresser leak clamp. The good Bitumastic 
job also gave almost complete protection to 
the bolts and nuts although the nut loss is 
higher than when the rubber caps were 
used. It must be remembered, however, 
that this good Bitumastic job was made in 
the laboratory under almost ideal conditions 
and in practice the Bitumastic job would 
probably have a few holidays and would 
probably give results which would be some- 
where between the good and the poor 
Bitumastic jobs used in the test. The 
cadmium plated nuts and bolts may be used 
to compare the loss from unprotected bolts 
and nuts since under the test conditions 
cadmium plating offers almost no protec- 
tion. 

Figure 2 shows the condition of the 
Dresser leak clamps before the test was 
started. 

Figure 5 shows the bolts and nuts re- 
moved from these leak clamps when the test 
was completed. 

D, Figure 5 is a new and unused bolt 
and nut for the Dresser leak clamp. 
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TABLE NO. 2 
Per CENT Loss IN WEIGHT OF PARTS OF DRESSER LEAK CLAMPS 








No. Type 


Back Follower 


Bell and Spigot Ring Ring Bolts Nuts 





5 Dresser Leak Clamp Bolt heads, 
shanks and nuts rubber protected 

6 Dresser Leak Clamp Hot Bitumastic 
Poor Job 

7 Dresser Leak Clamp Hot Bitumastic 
Good Job 

8 Dresser Leak Clamp Bare—Cad- 
mium Plated Nuts and Bolts 


4.0 25.7 17.7 0.9 0.7 
2.1 15.4 7.6 7.1 14.3 
0.9 3.9 0.0 0.0 3.8 
2.0 18.6 11.7 18.3 13.7 











R.D. Wood Joint 
with 
Rubber Nut Covers 






Figure 8 


D-5 shows a bolt and nut at the end of 
the corrosion test that were protected with 
rubber shields. 

D-6 shows a bolt and nut at the end of 
the corrosion test that were protected with 
a poor Bitumastic job. 

D-7 shows a bolt and nut at the end of 


the corrosion test that were protected with 
a good Bitumastic job. 

D-8 shows a bolt and nut at the end of 
the corrosion test that were cadmium plated 
and unprotected. 

Note from D-6, Figure 5, that the pro- 
tection offered by a poor Bitumastic job is 
negative since the corrosion in this case 
tends to pit the bolt and so weaken it more 
than when the corrosion is uniform as at 
D-8, Figure 5 for the unprotected bolt. 

Figure 6 shows some bolts and a section 
of rubber gasket removed in October 1934 
from a 30 inch leak clamp that was in- 
stalled in September 1905. Note the sim- 
ilarity of the corrosion of the bolts from 
service in Figure 6 and of the unprotected 
cadmium plated bolt from the corrosion 
test, shown in D-8, Figure 5. 


Summary 
The method of shielding the nuts, and 
when necessary, the heads and shanks of 
the bolts by cast iron or rubber caps and 
grommets offers a practical and economical 
method of extending the life of the joint 
to equal the life of the pipe line. 





Laboratory Pioneers in 


Testing Safety Devices 


HE A. G. A. Testing Laboratory has 

extended its activities to include a 
certification schedule for automatic de- 
vices to prevent escape of unburned gas, 
commonly known as thermostatic pilots. 
Manufacturers wishing an assurance of 
proper operation of correctly installed 
thermostatic pilots are now assured of 
this by having their accessories tested 
under the recently adopted Listing Re- 
quirements for Automatic Devices De- 
signed to Prevent Escape of Unburned 
Gas. 

This set of requirements combines 
under one cover the experience of the 
industry and the Association’s require- 
ments committees in addition to the prac- 
tical data made available through an ex- 
tended program of investigation of al! 
available types and makes of such equip- 
ment by the Laboratory. The standards 
include constructional requirements cov- 
ering such subjects as adjustments, 
strength, assembly, marking, and resist- 
ance to corrosion. Performance tests are 


made to determine time of operation to 
open and close, pilot operating charac- 


teristics, ability to endure continued oper- 
ation, capacity and leakage. 

Devices which comply fully with the 
tests outlined in the above-mentioned 
listing requirements are entitled to bear 
the Laboratory Listing Symbol. The ex- 
perienced staff of the Laboratory is 
trained and equipped to conduct these 
tests and offer assistance to manufacturers 
desiring A.G. A. listing. 

Information concerning the test pro- 
cedures and policies as well as copies of 
the requirements may be secured from the 
A.G.A. Testing Laboratory, 1032 East 
62nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Certifying Relief Devices 


for Water Heating Systems 


ANUFACTURERS of water heaters 

and relief valves should enjoy sev- 
eral benefits from the facilities now avail- 
able at the Association’s Testing Labora- 
tory for examining and certifying relief 
and automatic gas shut-off valves. 

The opportunity offered the industry 
for obtaining a complete series of tests 
on these devices satisfies a long recog- 
nized need for a reliable source of in- 
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formation concerning them. The new 
Listing Requirements for Relief and Au- 
tomatic Gas Shut-Off Valves for Use on 
Water Heating Systems were prepared 
by the Association’s committees after sev- 
eral years of extensive research. The 
trained staff of engineers at the A.G.A. 
Laboratory, where all research and tests 
incident to the drafting of the require- 
ments were conducted, are equipped to 
assist manufacturers in obtaining certifi- 
cation and listing of their equipment. 

The new requirements include con- 
structional and performance standards for 
four different types of these devices; 
namely, pressure, temperature, and vac- 
uum relief valves and automatic gas shut- 
off valves. Limits are prescribed for re- 
lieving and reseating temperature, pres- 
sures, Of vacuum, discharge rates are 
specified, and the valves are tested for 
leakage, resistance to deterioration, etc. 
Construction requirements include dura- 
bility and convenience features as well 
as safety standards. 

The committee in charge of the prepa- 
ration of approval requirements for gas 
water heaters has adopted the majority 
of the tests appearing in the relief valve 
standards, and the general policy now in 
effect of correlating the requirements for 
accessories with those for approval of 
appliances will probably result in the in- 
corporation of practically the entire list- 
ing standards in the approval require- 
ments. 

Certification of relief devices under the 
new listing requirements will afford ad- 
vance assurance of their satisfactory per- 
formance when properly installed on 
appliances. It should also help to elimi- 
nate service complaints, and be of ma- 
terial assistance to manufacturers and the 
industry in general, since in all probabil- 
ity the listing standards will be followed 
by many local and state regulatory 
bodies. 


Stanley Jenks Joins Bastian- 
Morley Company 


ESIGNATION of Stanley Jenks from 

the staff of the Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company, Hammond, to accept 
a position as manager of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Bastian-Morley Company, has 
been announced at Hammond, Indiana, by 
Dean H. Mitchell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Company. 

Mr. Jenks had been manager of resi- 
dential and rural sales for that company 
and for the Indiana Service Corporation and 
Gary Heat, Light & Water Company. He 
came to Hammond in 1920 from The 
United Gas Improvement Company. 

In the utility field Mr. Jenks is widely 
known, having been chairman of the Mid- 
west Sales Conference of the American Gas 
Association for 1932-33; chairman of the 
national water heating committee of the 
American Gas Association, and a speaker 
at the national and regional sales conven- 
tion of both the gas and electric utilities. 
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Semi-Rigid Gas Tubing Tested and Certified 
By A. G. A. Laboratory 


ISTING requirements for semi-rigid 

gas appliance tubing and fittings 
were recently completed by committees 
of the American Gas Association, with 
the result that manufacturers of such 
products may now submit their equip- 
ment to the Laboratory for testing and 
listing. 

Copper, brass and aluminum tubing 
has come to be extensively used by the 
gas industry in the construction of gas 
appliances and for connecting gas appli- 
ances to house piping. Semi-rigid tubing 
is used almost exclusively in the connec- 
tion of gas refrigerators, while through 
the South and Southwest this type of 
gas connection is, in addition, used ex- 
tensively for radiant heaters and other 
types of portable appliances. Further- 
more, the many accessories and controls 
now employed on gas appliances, such 
as gas ranges, require the use of many 
feet of tubing per appliance. Figure 1 
shows a typical layout of piping and 
tubing for a modern gas range. Even 
much more tubing than that shown in 
the accompanying photograph is used on 
some automatic controlled ranges, espe- 
cially where double ovens are employed. 


Nature of Tests 


Not only must such tubing be capable 
of being formed or bent into numerous 
shapes without damage so as to be used 
for various applications on appliances, 
but must withstand relatively high tem- 
peratures, must not corrode or season 
crack, must be capable of withstanding a 
reasonable amount of vibration without 
developing cracks or flaws and must not 
leak gas under any condition. All these 
contingencies and many others are taken 
into account in the newly developed 
standards for semi-rigid gas appliance 
tubing and fittings. 

In the development of these require- 
ments due consideration was given to all 
available specifications and _ standards 
previously developed by other organiza- 
tions, including those prepared by the 
Federal Government, the U. S. Army, 
U. S. Navy, the English Government, the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. A de- 
tailed study of twelve sets of specifica- 
tions prepared by such organizations dis- 
closed the fact that no two sets were 
exactly or even very closely in agreement. 
Certain general similarities in regard to 
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such factors as purity of materials, ap- 
pearance, and dimensions were noted, 
but the standards and methods of test 
relative to physical properties were in 
most cases at considerable variance. 

From Table 1, it will be seen that all 
of the specifications previously referred 
to were similar to the extent that require- 
ments for certain properties were in- 
cluded, but a study of them discloses 
differences in practically every case re- 
garding the detailed requirements for 
similar properties. 

Some of the specifications for semi- 
rigid tubing for use in particular indus- 
tries seemed fairly applicable to gas ap- 
pliances while others seemed to ‘possess 
little significance in this respect. All in 
all, none of the standards or specifications 
in existence seemed to be sufficiently 
comprehensive or generally applicable to 
the particular needs of the gas industry 
in so far as the use of such tubing for 
connecting appliances or appliance acces- 
sories was concerned. 


Specific Problems 

Among the specific problems relating 
to the use of semi-rigid tubing on gas 
appliances and accessories are those per- 
taining to the effects of temperature and 
the possibilities of corrosion or oxida- 
tion. The fact that tubing and fittings 
may be located near, or even in the com- 
bustion chamber of a gas appliance, in- 
dicates the need for assurance that tubing 
will not become plastic or melt under 
the temperature conditions which may be 
encountered. 

In deciding on what minimum melting 
temperature should be specified for semi- 
rigid tubing, it became necessary for the 
committees preparing the requirements to 
know what the maximum temperatures 
were that might be encountered in com- 
bustion chambers of appliances. Investi- 
gations conducted by the American Gas 
Association’s Laboratory in conjunction 
with various projects disclosed that tem- 
peratures in the neighborhood of gas 
burner valves may reach 300° F. on some 
open top gas ranges and as high as 500° 
F. for some closed top ranges. This con- 
dition no longer exists, however, for gas 
range valves since the present approval 


requirements for ranges limit the tem- 
perature of gas cock bodies to a maxi- 
mum of 300° F. Special provisions are 
usually incorporated in ranges now, how- 
ever, to shield or insulate gas cocks to 
a certain extent from the heat of the com- 
bustion zone. Considerably higher tem- 
peratures will, consequently, be encoun- 
tered in the combustion chambers proper 
of top, oven, and broiler sections where 
tubing to lighters, thermostats, and other 
controls may be employed. It is prob- 
able, however, that such temperatures 
would not exceed 600° F. 

Special precautions by insulation are 
also taken in many cases in the construc- 
tion of ranges to prevent excessive tem- 
peratures on such parts. This precaution 
is unnecessary from the standpoint of 
danger of melting or softening of the 
tubing since copper, brass, or aluminum 
are usually employed, the melting points 
of which are much above the tempera- 
tures attained. Such temperatures as are 
reached, however, may accelerate corro- 
sion of tubing and fittings used for gas 
conduits, and also may interfere with the 
functioning of controls such as thermo- 
stats which are dependent for operation 
on a temperature differential. It is, con- 
sequently, to prevent interference with 
the operation of such controls that pre- 
cautions for shielding or insulation are 
generally employed. 


Combustion Temperatures 


Determinations of combustion chamber 
temperatures of three gas water heaters, 
two boilers, and one furnace, in conjunc- 
tion with a study of the operation of 
thermostatic pilots, disclosed that the 
average temperature attained by these 
appliances when operated until equilib- 
rium temperatures were attained, was 
approximately 600° F. A further investi- 
gation of water heater combustion space 
temperatures during which six repre- 
sentative makes of internally fired and 
side-arm heaters were studied, showed 
temperature variations in the combustion 
chamber, from the coolest point to a posi- 
tion in or near the flame, ranging from 
114 to 1254° F. The range of tempera- 
tures of the thermal elements of the 
pilots, which were probably nearer the 
point of maximum combustion chamber 
temperature than any of the semi-rigid 
tubing employed, varied from 350 to 
555° F., with an average temperature 
for the elements of all heaters of 431° F. 











From the results of the various Lab- 
oratory investigations and the general 
factors involved in the design of appli- 
ances, it may be reasonably concluded 
that in few, if any, cases would tubing 
employed in the construction of domestic 
gas appliances be exposed to tempera- 
tures in excess of 700° F. In order to 
provide a reasonable factor of safety, 
however, the recently completed listing 
standards for semi-rigid gas appliance 
tubing and fittings include a requirement 
which specifies that such tubing and fit- 
tings must be capable of withstanding a 
temperature of 1000° F. without melting 
or being deformed in any way. 

The melting points of several sub- 
stances which have been or which may be 
used for tubing are shown in Table 2. 


Corrosion Studies 

The Testing Laboratory has, during 
the past five or six years, received re- 
ports at various times from many sec- 
tions of the country concerning the causes 
and nature of corrosive action affecting 
semi-rigid tubing and other equipment 
used on gas appliances. In addition, it 
has made extensive surveys and conducted 
several investigations relative to various 
phases of this general problem. Further- 
more, many gas companies as well as the 
National Bureau of Standards, and the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, have from time to 
time made researches and issued reports 
relating to certain types of corrosive ac- 
tion. Although there is a fund of in- 
formation available relative to certain 
phases of corrosive and oxidizing action,* 
it was found necessary for the Testing 
Laboratory to make further study of the 
problem as it related to semi-rigid tub- 
ing, in order to recommend equitable 
limits for the establishment of per- 
formance requirements by the interested 
committee. Performance requirements 
relative to both corrosion and oxidation 


*See bibliography of literature on corrosion 
and oxidation appearing at the end oi this 
paper. 
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Figure 1. 


are, as a result, included in the stand- 
ards for semi-rigid gas appliance tubing 
and fittings, which should give reasonable 
assurance against failure of tubing com- 
plying with the requirements, due to 
these factors. 

Tests in the Laboratory and experience 
gained through the use of appliances in 
the field have demonstrated conclusively 
that temperature has a very decided bear- 


Table I 


Internal piping of modern. gas range showing tubing and automatic controls 
employed 


ing on the speed of oxidation of ma- 
terials such as those used for semi-rigid 
tubing. Where such tubing is used for 
gas conduits the corrosive action is also 
greatly accelerated at higher tempera- 
tures. There is no definite line of de- 
marcation respecting the effects of tem- 
perature, but it is known that at tempera- 
tures of 350° F. or higher corrosive 
action takes place at a rate much above 


FOR SEMI-RIGID TUBING 








Nature of Specification 











Tensile 
Authority Strength Hydro- 
and static “Season Vibra- 
_ Appear- Dimen- Elonga- Pressure Bend Flatten- Flaring Crack- tion 
Purity ance sions Weight tion Test Test ing Test Test ing” Test Fittings Marking 
British Standard Specifications for Copper Tubes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No 
U. S. Navy Specifications for Tubing, Copper, 
Seamless Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No 
A. S. T. M. Specifications for Seamless Copper 
ubes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes No No No No 
A. S. T. M. Specifications for Seamless Copper 
Tubing, Bright Annealed, Tentative Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No No No No No No Yest 
S. A. E. Specification for Copper Tubing Yes Yes Yes No No No Yes No Yes No No Yes No 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Std. for Seamless 
Drawn Annealed Copper and Brass Tubing Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
U.S. Navy Specifications for Tubing, Brass, Seam- 
ess Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No No 
S. A. E. Specification for Annealed Seamless Brass 
_ _ Tubing , No Ves Yes No Yes No No No Yes No No Yes No 
U. S. Navy Specifications for Tubing, Aluminum Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes No No No No No 
U. S. Navy Specifications for Tubing, Aluminum 
Alloy Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes No No No No No 
U.S. Army Specification for Aluminum Tubing Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No No No No No No Vest 
Yes Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes No No No No YesT 


U. S. Army Specification for Aluminum Tubes 











tMarking of Packing Boxes only. 
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TABLE 2 


MELTING PoINTS OF Various METALS 
AND ALLOYS 


Melting 
Material Point—° F. 
Copper 1,981 
Aluminum 1,220 
Brass, ordinary 1,724 
97% Al., 3% Cu. 1,184 
90% Al., 10% Cu. 1,166 
Zinc 786 
Lead 621 


that occurring at room temperatures. The 
requirement included in the semi-rigid 
tubing standards concerning resistance to 
corrosion is, consequently, divided into 
two classes, one applying to tubing for 
use in locations where the temperature is 
not in excess of 350° F., and the other 
for tubing located where it may be ex- 
posed to temperatures above this figure. 

Hydrogen sulphide and oxygen are, un- 
questionably, almost entirely responsible 
for premature failure of semi-rigid gas 
appliance tubing in service. The life of 
certain types of metallic tubing is af- 
fected, therefore, to a considerable extent 
by the sulphur compounds, if any, present 
in the gas supply. Many city gases con- 
tain no sulphur of any kind while the 
amount permitted in any city gas is gen- 
erally limited by law to very minute 
quantities. Nevertheless, traces are pres- 
ent in some gases, usually in the form of 
hydrogen, sulphide, carbon bisulphide, 
mercaptans, thiophene, and other com- 
plex compounds. Of these, hydrogen 
sulphide, which is often the predominant 
sulphur compound in the gas, probably 
has the most destructive effect on metals. 


HS Reactions 

The reactions of hydrogen sulphide 
with metals such as copper, aluminum or 
zinc, form sulphides with the liberation 
of nascent hydrogen. Fhe hydrogen thus 
evolved tends to reduce the sulphides 
with formation of free sulphur. Sul- 
phides are generally quite permeable; 
therefore, they do not provide a pro- 
tective coating. 

The reaction between sulphur com- 
pounds and tubing materials is greatly 
accelerated at high temperatures. The 
speed of this reaction is also, in some 
cases, proportional to the sulphur con- 
centration, gas flow, size of tubing, and 
moisture content of the gas, although 
quantitative expressions of the effects of 
these factors have not, to the writer's 
knowledge, ever been definitely estab- 
lished. Traces of less than 4 grains of 
hydrogen sulphide per 100 cubic feet of 
gas have, however, been found to cause 
considerable difficulty, due to its corro- 
sive action on certain types of metal 
tubing where such tubing was located in 
the heat zone of appliances. 

At high temperatures atmospheric oxy- 
gen has considerable effect on the corro- 
sion of semi-rigid tubing materials. At 
ordinary room temperatures, however, 
this reaction may be considered as negli- 
gible. 


Contrary to the characteristics of sul- 
phides, which are quite permeable, oxides 
of metal tend to form a protective coat- 
ing or film on the surface of the tubing. 
The destructive action of oxidation may, 
however, become quite pronounced at 
high temperatures. 

Available information indicates that 
oxidation of metals commonly used for 
tubing is not greatly affected by the con- 
centration of oxygen in the gas supply 
nor by the rate at which the gas flows. 
The presence or absence of water vapor 
in the gas supply, likewfse, seems to be 
of little importance from this standpoint. 
The data available regarding these fac- 
tors, however, are somewhat limited and 
some divergence of opinion seems to 
exist as to their relative importance. 

The testing and certification of semi- 
rigid gas tubing and fittings in accord- 
ance with the newly developed construc- 
tion and performance standards should 
go a long way toward overcoming trou- 
bles experienced with this type of equip- 
ment in the past. Such a program should 
also have the effect of eliminating from 
the market cheap and shoddy material 
of this character, and in general, de- 
crease the possibility of failure of tubing 
and fittings in service. 

Information regarding test procedures, 
etc., as well as copies of the require- 
ments, may be secured upon application 
to the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratory, 1032 East 62nd Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Appliance Testing Active at 
Both A. G. A. Laboratories 


ONTRARY to the usual seasonal 

trend in appliance testing the Lab- 
oratory’s work in November showed an 
increase of 11.4 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month and an increase of 99.5 
per cent over the corresponding month of 
1933. 

The testing of gas ranges, space heat- 
ers, water heaters and central heating 
gas appliances continued to constitute the 
major part of this branch of the Labora- 
tory’s work, although considerable activi- 
ties were evidenced in the testing of hotel 
and restaurant ranges and gas conversion 
burners. 

The completion of standards for all 
types of gas appliance accessories has 
also resulted in the submission of sev- 
eral types of such equipment for test. 
The most activity along this line has been 
on conversion burners and gas burner 
valves, although several gas pressure reg- 
ulators as well as other accessories have 
accounted for a small part of the in- 
creased test work. 

Reports from the Laboratory’s inspec- 
tors, who are now engaged in making 
the annual factory inspections of all ap- 
proved appliances, indicate an increase of 
business in the appliance manufacturing 


field. 


A Parable 

A stage coach driver was very adept with 
his long whip. He could clip a daisy at 
twenty feet. A passenger suggested that 
he cut down a hornet’s nest hanging on a 
limb. 

“No sir,” said the driver. ‘That's an 
Organization.” 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 
For Month of October, 1934 


Issued December, 1934, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





PAUL RYAN, Chief Statistician 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 





Month of October Ten Months Ending October 31 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1934 1933 Change 1934 1933 Change 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)....... 14,904,700 14,564,500 + 2.3 
Industrial and Commercial................+5 741,800 724,200 + 2.4 See October 
0 A ee ree eee reer e 15,646,500 15,288,700 + 2.3 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)....... 38,521,700 38,633,100 — 0.3 420,521,800 422,547,300 — 0.5 
Industrial and Commercial.................. 14,790,300 13,945,800 + 6.1 152,893,400 136,209,800 +12.2 
I ag: ah i toda den ks aos a: A es aa ae aad 53,312,000 52,578,900 + 1.4 573,415,200 558,757,100 +- 2.6 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 


Customers 
EEE SE EE nar ret Te eee re 9,525,500 9,386,800 + 1.5 
INS i. iv epee cee nommaes 105,700 68,300 +54.8 
Industrial and Commercial. ................. 442,200 437,600 + 1.1 See October 
SII 65.3 3's. oc UN creates corde semaasia Wes 9,200 8,800 ee 
Ri, AA SRG Ia TE NS A Meh 10,082,600 9,901,500 + 18 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
REET Tee EO ee eee 20,860,300 21,017,300 — 0.7 201,996,300 203,269,600 — 0.6 
I ws os winipae's tecasdeeananard 1,236,600 836,100 +47.9 21,923,300 14,636,700 +49.8 
Industrial and Commercial.................. 7,060,100 6,179,400 +14.3 72,553,600 60,843,300 +19.2 
Miscellaneous ................0.e000- ee 184,200 181,000 ne 1,764,900 1,670,000 ae 
REET ORE LE LR IRS 29,341,200 28,213,800 + 4.0 298,238,100 280,419,600 + 6.4 
Revenue (Dollars) 
TPO SAI ees ereerice rie reer 25,480,100 25,715,600 — 0.9 246,351,800 249,430,800 — 1.2 
OO Tey err rer ee ere ee 909,700 621,100 +46.5 14,598,300 10,617,400 +-37.5 
Industrial and Commercial................-. 5,512,300 5,241,100 + 5.2 55,902,400 53,093,500 + 5.3 
RN Sho. sxe sods eediwebadatwecsesas 129,200 127,200 — 1,242,900 1,264,900 —_— 
ye Ere reese re) ea ree 32,031,300 31,705,000 + 1.0 318,095,400 314,406,600 + 1.2 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 
Customers 
Domestic (Including House Heating)....... 5,273,500 5,109,400 + 3.2 
ED: onic ome a naasds waabae ewan aes 265,800 254,800 + 4.3 
COR ae aie ae ee a ce Or ee eee 22,700 21,300 + 66 See October 
NII, Sl inne lacwcuseeesatiuas xoes 1,900 1,700 aie 
ND aie Rate <silvea « cdincgeey ahaa etme nsae ¢ 5,563,900 5,387,200 + 3.3 
Gas Sales (MCF) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)....... 15,569,800 15,135,200 + 2.9 230,859,200 232,141,900 — 0.6 
Commercial .............00.seeeeees +++ 3,092,400 2,890,500 + 7.0 44,078,000 42,017,200 + 49 
PIN oc cere evcwrnerensdentencnevens 47,740,100 42,991,700 -+11.0 465,283,300 379,138,000 +22.7 
SS SPECT OPO Ree Oy ery ee 854,300 661,900 ae 10,005,000 6,765,300 ae 
| REE ere ee rie lens Pee eee 67,256,600 61,679,300 + 9.0 750,225,500 660,062,400 595 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating). . 12,131,900 12,296,400 — 1.3 159,571,700 162,499,100 — 1.8 
EL © go) ard db dai oda tk sed wales ko 1,548,600 1,510,000 + 2.6 20,253,700 19,657,700 + 3.0 
I ee re re Rr era pee 7,458,400 6,956,500 + 7.2 73,898,700 61,026,500 +21.1 
OR 2, ss aeea tans whew «xed sas 141,800 111,000 _ 1,595,700 1,167,200 — 
TE See Gack sk oe oae RN RAR Soka 21,280,700 20,873,900 + 1.9 255,319,800 244,350,500 + 4 
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Gas Revenues Increase for 


First Ten Months 


URING the first ten months of 1934 

revenues of the manufactured and 
natural gas industry increased 2.6 per 
cent, rising from $558,757,100 in the first 
ten months of 1933 to $573,415,200 in the 
corresponding period of 1934. 

The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $318,095,400 for the 
ten months, or 1.2 per cent more than 
for the same period of the preceding 
year, while revenues of the natural gas 
utilities aggregated $255,319,800, an in- 
crease of 4.5 per cent. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
the ten-month period totalled 298,238,- 
100,000 cubic feet, a gain of 6.4 per cent, 
while natural gas sales were 750,225,- 
500,000 cubic feet, an increase of 13.7 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

A significant feature of the data re- 
ported by the manufactured gas com- 
panies was an increase during the year 
of nearly 55 per cent in the number of 
customers using gas for house heating 
purposes. 


Architect’s Reference Book 


HE magazine American Architect, has 

recently published an architect’s ref- 
erence data book covering heating, cool- 
ing and air conditioning. By skillful 
blending of technical and non-technical 
language most of the factors affecting 
house heating and winter and summer 
air conditioning have been put into chap- 
ters that should be easily understood by 
gas men. These chapters include charac- 
teristics of available equipment, how to 
estimate loads, individual room data 
sheets for winter air conditioning, indi- 
vidual room data sheets for summer air 
conditioning, and a particularly interest- 
ing data sheet for calculating all the 
factors for any building affecting both 
winter and summer conditions. 

A section devoted to economic study 
of equipment is unique in publications 
of this kind. Complete tables showing 
both winter and summer climatic condi- 
tions in all the important cities of the 
United States are also shown. 

A similar booklet describing distribu- 
tion equipment for heating, cooling and 
air conditioning has also just been re- 
leased by the American Architect. 

—E. D. M. 


Electrolux Sales Increase 


N optimistic picture for the market- 

ing of Electrolux refrigerators in 
1935 was painted by executives, sales, 
advertising and promotion manages, at 
the annual Servel sales conference which 
was attended by more than a hundred 
field representatives of the company. The 
conference was held in Evansville, Ind., 
and lasted throughout the week of De- 
cember 11-15. 


F. E. Sellman, vice-president in charge 
of distribution, who presided at all the 
sessions, told of the company’s success 
during the present year with sales 49 
per cent above those of the previous year. 
Present indications, Mr. Sellman stated, 
presaged further gains, in support of 
which he further announced that factory 
shipments from November 1 to Decem- 
ber 10, 1934, showed an increase of 237 
per cent over those in the similar period 
in 1933. 


Visitors to the 
Laboratory 


MONG the many visitors to the 
Cleveland Laboratory during the 
past month were Walter J. Podbielniak, 
inventor of the fractionation analysis ap- 
paratus bearing his name, and J. R. 
Gramm of the United States War De- 
partment, who spent several days at the 
Laboratory observing tests made on water 
heaters to be purchased by the Federal 
Government for various army bases. 
Both the Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Laboratories are frequent hosts to scien- 
tific and educational groups interested in 
the Association’s appliance testing and 
approval program. 
Many of the delegates to the fall meet- 
ing of the Division of Gas and Fuel 
Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 
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recently held in Cleveland, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inspect the 
Cleveland organization. 

The Senior Class in Heating and Ven- 
tilating of Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence in Cleveland also made an inspec- 
tion tour of the Testing Laboratory 
during the past month. Likewise, a large 
class in Home Economics from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles vis- 
ited the Pacific Coast branch. 

The growing interest of high schools, 
colleges and universities in the gas in- 
dustry’s appliance testing and approval 
program is becoming increasingly mani- 
fest by the large number of requests for 
material and information received from 
such organizations each month. 


Telemetering System 

An electronic relay, by transforming 
minute electrical currents into useful 
forces, plays an important part in a new 
telemetering system recently developed 
by Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for measuring pressure, tempera- 
ture, liquid level, and other factors, at 
distant locations. The electronic relay 
operated Galvatron receiving element re- 
cords as many as four factors on one 12- 
inch diameter circular chart. The trans- 
mitting element consists principally of a 
variable resistance unit which is operated 
by a metering device. 





The Democratic A. G. A. 


Under the above title the following comment recently appeared in The Gas 


World, London: 


HILE making his arrangements to attend the annual convention of the 
American Gas Association at Atlantic City, your correspondent falls into a 
reminiscent mood as he casts a backward glance over the years gone by and re- 
members some of the association meetings he attended in Britain. While there is 
no patriot like an expatriate, we must concede that some things are done better 


in the States. 


For instance, anyone connected with the gas industry, no matter in what capac- 
ity, is eligible for membership in the A. G. A. It is not surprising, then, that an 
attendance of 5,000 has been chalked up at some of our national gas conventions 
over here. The writer remembers when he was admitted a full fledged member of 
a British gas association simply by virtue of being able to tack on the magic word 
“manager” after his name. Yet his was a small job where, instead of utilizing his 
technical training, he had, among other duties, that of collecting the monthly gas 


bills. 


The strangeness of the set-up of that association lay in the fact that many older 
men much further advanced in the profession, but who could only claim to be 
assistant managers of large works, had to be content with membership as associ- 
ates. Perhaps that has now been changed. For the good of the industry we sin- 


cerely hope so. 


The American Gas Association is thoroughly democratic in that the lowliest em- 
ployee of a gas company or a manufacturer company may become a member. The 
annual dues of individual members are only five dollars and, even though the mem- 
ber may not be able to attend the annual sessions, he is kept in touch with gas 
progress through being supplied from association headquarters in New York with 


a copy of its monthly publication. 


Of course, the “‘sinews of war” are provided by the member companies which 
contribute funds in ratio to their sales somewhat along the lines of your National 
Gas Council, and by the manufacturer companies which are firms engaged in the 
manufacture of appliances and apparatus. But quite apart from the utilization of 
funds in research and advertising programs a great amount of educational work is 
accomplished through the thousands of A. G. A. members. Truly, these are an 


asset to the American gas industry. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Successful Industrial Gas Engineer desires po- 
sition where a large potential market awaits 
progressive efforts and where results will be 
rewarded. Twenty-three years’ experience 
Natural and Manufactured gas. horough 
knowledge all phases industrial applications, 
from steam boiler to steel mills. 


Industrial Sales Engineer desires employment 
with Eastern Utility. Specialized in Sales 
Management, Service and Maintenance of 
House Heating Department, Industrial Steam 
Boilers and Large Volume Water Heating. 
Broad experience. Married. 897. 


Engineer, now employed offers manufacturer 
or utility ten years’ experience all phases of 
heating and _ air-conditioning; designing, 
manutacturing, patents. Background 7 years’ 
technical college faculty, national society 
committee activities, writing, and speaking; 
wide acquaintance in the industry. 898. 


Man of wide business experience, sales engi- 
neer prominent gas company. Services avail- 
able November frst. For several years offi- 
cial large contracting companies. Six years 
purchasing agent important manufacturing 
corporation. rive years executive secretary 


national trade association. Highest refer- 
ences. No preference as to place of resi- 
dence. 901. 


Sales Engineer, one of the pioneers of gas 
House-heating sales with a background of 
gas plant operation. Have also had indus- 
trial sales, summer air conditioning, sales 
promotion and dealer relations experience. 
Prefer eastern states. Married. 903. 


ae ge gas appliance salesman (28), mar- 
ried, with w ood education, is desirious of 
locating with a public utility as sales su- 
pervisor or as district representative for a 
manufacturer. Have had experience in both 
ends. Prefer eastern states, but will go any- 


where. Can furnish best of references. 904. 
Youn energetic, technical graduate (29) 
(B.S. and M.S. in Mech. Engr.) with four 


years’ utilization, distribution and construc- 
tion experience with large natural gas sys- 
tem; married. 


Experienced gas range engineering executive 
wishes to affiliate with —— manufac- 
turer. Capable of taking — ete charge 
of design and experimental, ratory de- 
partments, factory methods and correcting 
production problems. 908. 


Gas Appliance Salesman with ability to or- 
ganize selling force, supervise, create sell- 
ing plans and methods and conduct any terri- 
tory in a judicious manner. Conversant with 
methods used in contracting wholesale and 
retail trade, also utility companies. 910. 


Industrial Gas Sales Representative (43). Ad- 
justing, repairing, designing and _ selling 
appliances and burners to every industry. 
Manufacturer and gas utility experience, 
domestic and industrial. Married. 912. 


Engineer, broad experience in production, dis- 
tribution, accounting and management; anal- 
ysis distribution systems and preparation 
immediate or future extensions; making and 
testifying to inventories and valuations in 
rate and tax cases. Qualified install con- 
tinuous inventory. 913. 


Salesman, electrical products (30), married, 
graduate electrical trade school. Eight years’ 
experience New York City selling electrical 
appliances, specialties and material to in- 
dustrials, public utilities, chain and depart- 
ment stores, realty companies, banks, job- 
bers and retailers. Also experienced sales 
promotion and missionary work. 914. 


Gas Engineer or Superintendent, college gradu- 
ate, thoroughly experienced in the gas in- 
dustry, including coal, water and oven gas 
manufacture, natural gas conversion work, 
pipe line construction maintenance and 
metering, high- and low-pressure distribution, 
also se ing, installing and maintenance ot 
house heating equipment. 


Gas Engineer, 20 years’ practical experience in 
all branches—manufactured and natural gas— 
holding company experience—highly suc- 
cessful in improving operating and distribu- 
tion conditions. Recognized expert in federal 
court and commissions on appraisals and gas 
company operations. 917. 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Graduate Engineer with eight years’ experience 
in Public Utility operation and financing. 
Operating experience in all types of manu- 
factured and natural gas, electric, water, and 
ice companies. Financial experience in or- 
ganization of new and reorganization of old 
companies. 918, 


Junior Statistician, 10 years’ experience public 
utilities. Versed in statistical routine, special 
reports, unit costs, special studies, prepa- 
ration of forms in reporting or summarizing 
balance sheet, operating revenue and operat- 
ing expense items, graphical presentation of 
results, reports for trade associations, Federal 
Trade Commission, etc. 919. 


Executive Manager (39). Technically trained 
university man; 18 years’ experience avail- 
able due consolidation of gas & electric prop- 
erties. Broad experience, covering all phases 
of industry. Especial attention to Sales Pro- 
motion & Public Relations. 920. 


Exceptional experience as Key Man to execu- 
tives suggests there is a similar position 
where knowledge of controlling corporate, 
financial, and legal requirements of corpora- 
tions of different states, together with 
security sales promotion, modern budgets 
and statistical interpretation has a place. Can 
fully substantiate above at interview. 921. 


Personnel Director with deep convictions on 
value of public relations and employee’s edu- 
cation, believing that a correctly informed 
public is a friendly public, that better trained 
employees insure stability and profits; all 
possible with low overhead. Have had ten 
years’ experience in one of America’s larg- 
est utilities. Good reterences. 


Accountant-Auditor, twenty years’ diversified 
experience, home and abroad, on gas and oil, 
railways, foundries, sugar mills, general con- 
struction and bus transportation; five years 
last position handling consolidations, merg- 
ers and reorganization. Good personality, 
speaks and writes Spanish fluently. 923. 


Salesman thoroughly seasoned in domestic and 
industrial appliances, with refrigeration a 
specialty, seek connection eastern or mid- 
west company. Fourteen years’ experience 
all phases of appliance merchandizing—cold 
canvass, new business manager—advertising 
—cooking schools, married (38). 924. 


Young (24) wide awake, conscientious and am- 
bitious. Five years’ experience in analysis of 
utility operations, including sales and pro- 
motional activities plus three years’ univer- 
sity training in advertising. Should fit well in 
advertising department of operating com- 
pany, holding company, or manufacturer ad- 
vertising agency. Single. 


Salesman (35) 14 years’ appliance experience 
with a background of both utility merchan- 
dising and manufacturer representative of 
ranges and space heater experience. Wishes 
to connect with reputable manufacturer to 
contact utility and dealer trade; well ac- 
quainted with Midwest. 926. 


General Office Worker (37) principally pay roll 
reparation, auditing and paymaster with 
arge industrial organizations. Now em- 
ployed and studying accounting at _univer- 
sity night course; seeks change. 927. 


Executive engineer-accountant and commercial 
sales manager desires connection. Thorough 
experience with all branches of utility oper- 
ation and new business promotion. Good pub- 
lic relations experience. Location no object. 
Thorough statistician—accountant. 


Engineer-Secretary of gas and electric asso- 
ciation in important progressive state. Has 
combined engineering, statistical and gen- 
eral organization and promotional work with 
appearances before committees, commissions 
and various types of audiences. Thoroughly 
familiar with state regulation and procedure, 
employee training, customer and trade re- 
lations work; available short notice. 929. 


Sales-New Business manager: Extensive train- 
ing, experience initiating, directing advertis- 
ing, publicity, sales campaigns; developing 
costs, rates, selling prices; supervising 


salesmen, commercial, public relations; out- 
standing record as industrial gas and power 
engineer; resourcefulness and ability to meet 
and solve new problems; highest credentials; 
salary secondary to connection offering good 
future prospects. 930, 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Engineer—Eleven years in the gas industry. 
Familiar with manufacture and distribution 
in a large system, both high and low pres- 
sure. Also experienced in making investiga- 
tions and unusual tests and have a proficient 
understanding of burner design and com- 
bustion. Well fitted for position as Superin- 
tendent or Manager. 931. 


Editor and Writer. Qualified for research, 
editorial work, writing, in business fie 
Have written correspondence courses and 
edited technical as well as general business 
material. Executive experience. 932. 


Gas Engineer with three years’ experience in 
Latin America, understanding Spanish and 
thoroughly trained in manufacture, distribu- 
tion, sales promotion, customer relations and 
industrial relations would like to make a 
connection with a company operating in 
Latin America. 933, 


Advertising Man (29), experienced in gas util- 
ity field. Competent advertising manager for 
smaller company or manufacturer or will fit 
well into a department. Copy writing, layout 
and publicity experience. Thorough knowl- 
edge of mechanics of production. Recom- 
mendation from previous employer. Record 
will stand closest scrutiny. Married. 934. 


yn 


ales Manager—sales promotion manager— 
salesman—competent, aggressive, experienced, 
—for gas company or manufacturer wanting 
successful sales. Appliances, gas merchandise, 
gas distribution supplies, plumbing, heating 


specialties. Twelve years’ effective selling, 
promoting, advertising, managing volume 
sales for leading specialty manufacturers. 


National gas company executive, jobber and 
consumer contacts. Mature college man. 935. 


Would like to represent a manufacturer of 
gas appliances in the metropolitan district. 
Long acquaintance with gas companies and 
other commercial outlets in New York City 
and vicinity. 936. 


Chemical Engineer, now employed, with 10 
years of thorough experience in carburetted 
water gas plants. Familiar with latest equip- 
ment and processes including heavy oil 
operation, tar dehydration and gum control. 


Young Mechanical Engineering Graduate (1934) 
desires position with engineering or manu- 
facturing concern. Has ability to carry out 
instructions or use initiative as dette’, and 
realizes he must earn a profit for his em- 
ployer. 939. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Sales Representatives wanted. A large manu- 
facturer of gas fired water heaters for over 20 
years desires representation in Atlantic Coast 
and Southern States territory. Prefer those 
who are now representing other lines of gas 
appliances or lines in which a water heater 
will fit in suctessfully. Please give complete 
information in your application. 0278. 


Salesman: First-class salesman of proven 
ability wanted by one of the largest na- 
tionally known manufacturers of high-grade 

. gas ranges. Please give experience and full 


details. 0280. 


Manufactured Gas Property in State of Wash- 
ington want thoroughly experienced gas 
utilization engineer. Give complete __rec- 
ord of experience and qualification. 0281. 








HAPPY NEW YEAR 


In these momentous days, and with 
everything that simple phrase im- 
plies Personnel Service wishes you 
all a Happy New Year; may the 
lineage of Services Offered ever grow 
less and the Positions Open increase. 


Personnel business is definitely 


picking up. 












































Advisory Council 


ere Poughkeepsie, N. Y. A. B. MACBETH........... Los Angeles, Calif. 
DO RMIEB. 2... sven ncedccn New Orleans, La. i Per PR caer eeccdens Jackson, Mich. 
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Dieretet era a aig Dae Baltimore, Md. 
nie De eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. W. RATCLIFFE.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bip tings sie «ad's oes Chicago, Ill. 





_ 26 5 pererrr re Chicago, IIl. ee Perea New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL INSULL, JR............. Chicago, IIl. ARTHUR STOCKSTROM.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—J. Chesley Dawson, Quebec 
Power Co., Quebec, Canada. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley 
Avenue, Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres—C. E. Paige, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—A. M. Bee- 
bee, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres——Bernard J. Mullaney, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, Suite 1213, 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—R. N. Zeek, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Cas- 
tle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Pres—D. W. Hayes, The Detroit 
Edison Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand 
Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 

Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—W. A. Tobias, Hagerstown 
Light & Heat Co., Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Sec.—C. R. Burger, 26 South Jona- 
than St., Hagerstown, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—C. T. Williams, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Util- 
ities 

Pres.—Fred Karr, St. Joseph Gas 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson City, 
M 


o. 
Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St.,. Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres.—F. M. Goodwin, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 

Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres——E. J. Menerey, Peoples Gas 
Co., Glassboro, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr—G. B. Webber, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres.—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sec.-Tr—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Pres—H. B. Cobban, Northeast 
Oklahoma Railroad Co., Miami, 
Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petro- 
leum Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—William Moeller, Jr., South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Pres —T. W. McDonald, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 


e. 

Sec—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., York, 
Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres —G. W. Harr, Monongahela- 
West Penn Public Service Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres —W. W. Winter, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 


The Public Utilities Association of 
Virginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. 
& Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—G. V. Rork, Northern States 
Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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